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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
PROSPECTS 


T the moment of writing—though nothing in the history of the last 

ten years suggests that the lapse of weeks or even months will 

greatly affect the diagnosis—the economic situation recalls the 
German and Austrian descriptions of the military situation in the summer of 
1918, respectively “ serious but not hopeless,” and “* hopeless but not at all 
serious.’” Some are becoming so inured to tension and recurrent crisis that 
they have almost come to terms with the creeping inflation which is the 
principal culprit. We have not long made our escape from a renewal of 
exchange instability, and we seem further off convertibility than two years 
ago. The cost of living continues to mount and, keeping pace step by step, 
demands for higher wages become both more frequent and more ambitious 
—or extravagant. The wages bill of 1955 was up by £400 million; 
demands for 1956 already amount to a further {500 million. There is a 
continuing shortage of labour, which was rather too complacently accepted 
ten years ago as the goal of full employment, expressed as a condition in 
which there shall be more jobs vacant than workers looking for them. 
There is not nearly enough saving; those who used to save no longer have 
the opportunity, and the new social stratum which is enjoying unexpected 
earnings has neither desire nor need to save. The ordinary taxpayer is both 
perplexed and frustrated. We are enjoying a boom of unprecedented 
dimensions and it threatens to become a nightmare. Greater effort, 
greater success, and greater productivity all seem to end in crisis and agon- 
ised appeals for greater restraint; a slump could hardly be worse. 

So soon as we examine the causes of our troubles we realise that the 
economic situation cannot be considered without taking account of political 
and social factors—indeed of moral ones as well. Let us briefly enumerate 
some of these causes. Full employment is a new condition, and in a sense 
an experimental one. It was not expected by its principal advocate, 
Lord Beveridge, to be a condition which could be maintained as auto- 
matically as a modern computer. It called for profound social and 
psychological adjustments. Witness the following quotation from Full 
Employment in a Free Society: “‘ Irresponsible sectional wage bargaining 
may lead to inflationary developments which bestow no benefits upon the 
working class (and) spell expropriation for the old age pensioner and the 
small rentier.... ‘There is no inherent mechanism in our present system 
which can with certainty prevent competitive sectional bargaining for 
wages from setting up a vicious spiral of rising prices under full employ- 
ment.” 

The Labour restraint in wage claims for which Lord Beveridge called 
has not been evident; nor has general labour discipline in the factory and 
workyard. And a “national wage policy” which will not involve wide- 
spread controls and an intolerable interference with trade union freedom 
has not yet been invented. Masses of working men are still Luddites at 
heart, believing that there is only enough work to go round, that its 
execution should be distributed over as large as possible a number of 
workers and as long as possible a period of time, and that each new machine 
displaces a worker who has a sacred right to his particular job in a particu- 
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lar place. Nationalisation has failed to content workers in the coal mines or 
transport, and-.has failed conspicuously to produce more coal more 
efficiently, or better transport services. ‘The new heaven and the new earth 
which were to be conjured up by collective ownership have turned out to be 
a mirage. 

Our economic difficulties stem in part, again, from the persistence of old 
slogans and beliefs. Industry is a state of war and not of collaboration— 
except when employers and workers can join hands to exploit the consumer. 
The writer of a series of studies in the docks which recently appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian conveys the deeply depressing message that the most 
important factor operating in that branch of industry is “ the dockers’ 
refusal to accept that industrial and social conditions have changed over the 
past fifty years.... A trade union leader recently remarked that the unions 
had spent fifty years teaching their members that the boss was the enemy, 
and that it would take another fifty years to eradicate this teaching.” ‘To 
which the writer of the article adds “ at least.”” Soaking the rich has not 
lost its attraction in a day when the rich are no longer with us, and when the 
confiscation of everything in excess of a net income of £2,000 a year would 
have no appreciable effect on the budget revenue. The old underdogs have 
disappeared with the rich, but the new ones which have been created under 
the device of “ devil take the foremost ’”’ command neither sympathy nor 
attention. 

The new slogans are no better. Fair shares was never for export— 
even if a criterion of fairness could be found—and the conception withers if 
Italians want employment in our mines or Hong Kong workers seek a 
market here for their textiles or their gloves. The search for undefined and 
unqualified equality, which if successful would mean economic stagnation, 
camouflages the desire to cheat private enterprise of any reward for 
efforts loudly proclaimed as necessary for our economic health. If the 
docker is still living in the industrial climate of fifty years back the nation 
as a whole, wage earners, professional people and politicians, though they 
all know that our international situation has changed out of recognition 
by our transformation from a creditor to a debtor power, seem oblivious 
of the fact that as a result we are living precariously from day to day. 
We could and did live partly on our fat before the war; we could and did 
face and overcome the deadly menace of the General Strike; much less 
industrial trouble could today reduce us to insolvency with disastrous 
results to existing standards of living. It is little if any exaggeration to say 
that industrial democracy is on its trial; it would be perilous to dismiss as 
growing pains disturbances in the body corporate which require urgent 
medical treatment and if negiected may lead to what is somewhat quaintly 
called surgical “‘ intervention.” 

The shortest definition of the trouble which must be cured is that we are 
spending on consumables and capital goods together more than we can 
afford. What are the prospects of a change for the better? We may dis- 
miss at once the theory, which is voiced in unexpected quarters, that we can 
go on as we are, that creeping inflation and a steady rise in prices are 
phenomena which we must make up our minds to accept, and that they are 
not after all so serious. A steady decline in the value of money is a con- 
fidence trick which will certainly cease to work when once it is held to be 
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inevitable and becomes avowed policy. ‘The basis of saving will be 
undermined and national credit destroyed; no security at a fixed rate of 
interest will be saleable unless it is very short dated. It is, indeed, difficult 
to believe that control of a creeping inflation can be maintained indefinitely ; 
sooner or later there will be a mad stampede, as in the great days of 
German inflation, away from money and into real values. 

The experience of recent Christmas trading does not very clearly 
suggest that either the autumn budget or the credit squeeze are even 
moderating the symptoms of our malady. The rise in purchase tax has not 
discouraged spending by the vast body of workers who are responsible for 
most of it. The rise in interest rates will not deter the entrepreneur from 
expanding (and he has been officially adjured, and almost enjoined, to 
expand) so long as inflation and rising prices give what might be called 
‘“‘catch-crop” profits. Nor is there any virtue in the implicit but un- 
avowed desire of the Opposition to revert to their own policies of controls, 
whether or not rationing and allocation are inevitably involved. ‘The 
creation of scarcity, so long as the demand for labour remains unabated, is 
only an aggravation of inflationary pressure. 

It is authoritatively argued that the amount of correction required is 
much smaller than is commonly supposed, and that equilibrium could be 
reached if as a nation we cut down our capital expenditure by £400 million 
in the year, thereby diminishing a clamorous demand for non-existent 
labour and establishing a better relationship between jobs and job-seekers. 
Some of that reduction must be effected in the nationalised undertakings, 
however desirable it is, if we had the means, to improve our transport 
services and our roads, to modernise mining equipment, and to build new 
universities, schools and hospitals. It is still necessary, as it has been every 
year since the war ended, to reduce taxation and thereby to encourage both 
effort and saving. It is, as always, imperative to seize every opportunity of 
improving industrial relations. It remains necessary to restore the meaning 
of money by squeezing out subsidised expenditure, as for instance the 
provision of accommodation at the expense of the ratepayer or of the land- 
lord to people who have acquired a new, more refined and less worthy 
dislike of a means test. 

Only perhaps a major prophet could venture a guess as to the likelihood 
of an advance along all or any of these lines. But one thing sticks out like a 
thumb. The first two years of the Government’s life are the period during 
which they should, and perhaps the only period during which they can, 
do unpopular things and have the courage of their convictions. There is, 
however, a brake on the rate at which any government can carry out re- 
forms in a democracy. It is to be feared that we may have reached a stage 
in vote buying which will inhibit any British government from resisting 
group pressure. In that case we shall either pursue our course to disaster, 
or the major parties must agree openly (as they probably do agree mentally) 
on policies to be followed on one or two crucial problems, such as support 
for agriculture, house building, subsidies and rent restrictions, and trade 
unionist restrictive practices. The impossibility of either Party tackling 
any of these problems if it is open to the danger of being outbid by the 
other is patent. A glaring example of the danger of making each polling 
booth an auction room is vividly illustrated by the competition between 
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Democrats and Republicans in the United States today for the farmers’ 
votes —with all the chaos and confusion which results in world markets and 
the international resentment created. 

Nothing in the above is intended to indicate a belief that complete 
solutions to all our problems will be easy to find or to apply. The world 
has changed so much in the last ten years, and continues to change so 
rapidly, that we all need new maps. One suggestion, made from a quarter 
which commands respect, is that a new Macmillan Committee should be 
set up. The terms of reference of the original Committee were “ to inquire 
into banking, finance and credit, paying regard to the factors, both internal 
and international, which govern their operation and to make recommenda- 
tions calculated to enable these agencies to promote the development of 
trade and commerce and the employment of labour.” It is tempting to 
quote a sentence from Lord Bradbury’s notes dissenting from the Com- 
mittee’s Report: “‘ I am of opinion that the real remedies for our economic 
troubles lie in the main in a field outside the terms of reference of the 
Committee.” 

Broader terms are surely now required, and they were perhaps well 
expressed in 1928 in the preface to the Report of the Liberal Industrial 
Enquiry: “ it was felt . . . that there was need for fresh investigation of the 
economic and social problems by which the nation is now faced, and for 
the formulation of a policy to deal with them, starting from the Liberal 
standpoint and aiming at the application of Liberal ideas.” A second 
Yellow Book is called for, and it might again provide a quarry in which all 
Parties could find materials for their policies. ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 


FRENCH ELECTIONS PAST AND PRESENT 


N his Tableau des partis politiques en France M. André Siegfried contended 

that France was not like any other country. The Frenchman was 

essentially an individualist and this made his greatness and his weakness; 
yet foreigners were constantly wrong when they took a superficial parlia- 
mentary disorder for a dangerous national lack of balance. It was true that 
French democracy was not based on strong political parties, but there was 
“‘one great party, unorganized and permanent, that of democracy.” 
M. Siegfried also observed that French ministerial instability should not be 
taken too tragically because, although cabinets were short-lived, the 
political cycles lasted longer. ‘This was an apt summary of French political 
instability in 1930 when the book was published, but was much less to the 
point for the post-World War II period. Between 1919 and 1939 France 
had 33 cabinets of an average duration of 7 months and 10 days. From 
October 1944, when General de Gaulle formed his government in Paris, 
until January, 1956, France had 25 cabinets and they lasted on the average 
only 5 months and 13 days. Speaking at Dunkirk on October 15th, 
1955, President Coty defended the French parliamentary system but 
admitted that, while it was true that older Frenchmen had known about a 
hundred cabinets, their fathers had lived through revolutions, coups d’état 
and a dozen constitutional changes. “‘ After all,” he said, “ it is better to 
see safety fuses melting than to have your house in flames.” He added, 
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however, that the French ministerial instability was evil and that worse still 
was continuous harassing of the short-lived cabinets with debates involving 
confidence votes. Like many of his predecessors, he expressed the view 
that constitutional reform was the key to all indispensable reforms for 
which the nation was waiting. 

The results of the general election, have not created conditions likely to 
facilitate that key reform. Out of every 100 adults of both sexes only 83 
voted, although theoretically voting is compulsory in France. Of these 
voters 21 declared their preference for a French Soviet Socialist Republic, 
10 expressed their disgust with the vendus in power and voted for /e p’tit 
Poujade, and 52 declared for the republican system but were divided into 
at least four groups, each recommending a different medicine for the 
réforme de l'état. ‘There were 18 Conservatives, g Christian Democrats, 
13 Radicals and 12 Socialists. ‘The above simplified “‘ hexagonal ”’ picture 
suggests the state of mind of the French electorate, but does not necessarily 
correspond to the relative strength of the political groupings in the National 
Assembly. Between the electors’ likes and dislikes and the composition of 
the parliament the electoral system intervenes, and the system promulgated 
in the spring of 1951 was devised to reduce the representation of the anti- 
parliamentarian Right and the Moscovite so-called Left. It is a combina- 
tion of proportional representation (which in the eight constituencies of 
Greater Paris is fully applied) and of the majority system. In the 95 
constituencies of metropolitan France deputies are elected on depart- 
mental lists with a single ballot and alliances (apparentements) between lists. 
The vote is a majority one in the sense that a list, or a group of allied lists, 
which obtains an absolute majority of the votes cast is allotted all the seats. 
If no list or group of allied lists secures a clear majority, the seats are 
allotted on a proportional basis between all the lists, whether allied or not. 
At the general election of June 17th, 1951, the system of apparentements 
was applied on a large scale both by the Conservatives of many shades as 
well as by the Radicals and the Socialists, with the result, for instance, that 
Socialists who obtained 14.5 per cent of votes were allotted 107 seats, 
while the Communists for whom 26.5 per cent of the electorate voted, got 
106 seats. At the election of January 2nd, 1956, the apparentements were 
fewer, mainly because of the personal quarrel within the Radical party: 
out of gg5 lists registered and comprising in all 5,381 candidates, there 
were only 82 allied lists of 12 different dosages. In 1951 there were 722 
lists (with a total of 3,962 candidates) but 178 were allied. This explains 
why the 1951 system failed in 1956, and almost everywhere proportional 
representation had to be applied. As a result the Communists, who 
received 25.6 per cent of votes this time, gained 150 seats. (See Tables I 
and IT.) 

With the exception of the Communist Party, the Socialist and, to a certain 
extent, the Radical, there are no organized and disciplined parties in France. 
There are somewhat loose electoral groupings with long titles in which such 
adjectives as republican, democratic, radical, social and socialist appear in 
all sorts of combinations. No Conservative would dare to say that he is 
merely Conservative. Between the two world wars the Conservatives were 
using the names of Fédération Républicaine, Alliance Républicaine Démo- 
cratique or Républicains de Gauche, and after 1945 they called themselves 
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Parti Républicaine de la Liberté, Parti Paysan d’Union Sociale or Républic- 
ains Indépendants. ‘The Christian Democrats, in order to avoid being 
labelled as a clerical party, were using, before World War I, the name 
Parti Démocrate Populaire and after 1945 re-styled themselves Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire. ‘Vhe official title of the Radicals is Parti Républicain 
Radical et Radical-Socialiste, although there never was anything “‘socialist”’ 
in their programme and they were “ radical ”’ only in their anti-clerical or 
rather, anti-Catholic fervour. ‘This political formation of the Grand 
Orient de France was all-powerful over half a century ago when it was 
successful in separating the Church from the State and in establishing a lay 
system of education. In the Chambers elected in 1905, 1910 and 1914 it 
had respectively 269, 252 and 249 members out of a total of 591, 597 and 
610 deputies. In their defence of the lay character of the republic the 
Radicals were seconded by the so-called Républicains-Socialistes, the politi- 
cal representation of the Grande Loge de France of Scottish rite and they 
had 29, 30 and 37 deputies elected respectively in 1905, 1910 and 1914. 
The Socialists, too, were not only Marxists but also /aics and many of them 
were freemasons. 

Before World War I France had an electoral system of single-member 
constituencies with two ballots. In these mares stagnantes—as Briand 
termed this system in 190g—if no candidate had an absolute majority at the 
first ballot, ‘‘ republican discipline ” was applied and two weeks later the 
man with the best local chances of defeating the “ reactionary” was the 
only candidate of the Left. Radical-Socialists, Republican-Socialists and 
true Socialists, actuated by belief in Combes’ slogan pas d’ennemis a gauche, 
were combining their ballot papers at the second tour. At that time the 
Radicals represented the small bourgeoisie, the shopkeepers, artisans and 
civil servants, while the Socialists were the leaders of the working class and 
their only serious rivals in the trade-union movement were the Anarchists. 
Nevertheless, the parliamentary representation of the Socialist Party almost 
doubled between 1905 and 1914 rising from 55 to 105 seats. 

The first post-World War I election of November 16th, 1919, saw the 
only electoral landslide in the history of the Third Republic. Conservatives 
of many shades formed a Bloc National which won 375 seats and, with the 
help of 58 Right-wing Radicals (who, according to the traditional conven- 
tion, called themselves Gauche Radicale), remained in power for four years. 
But, although the Bloc had its electoral programme the introduction of a 
comprehensive social security system—a system, incidentally, which 
Bismarck had promulgated in Germany in 1884!—nothing happened, 
owing to political shortsightedness and the social egoism so characteristic 
of the French Conservatives. It was only natural that at the May 11th, 
1924, election the Cartel des Gauches, an electoral alliance of the Radical 
Left, the Radicals, the Republican-Socialists and the Socialists, should win 
353 seats. Another cycle followed, but it lasted only two years. The 
Socialists refused to join the government, limiting their collaboration to a 
soutien by their votes: the two successive cartellist cabinets, presided over 
by Herriot and Painlevé, were particularly unhappy or inept in their finan- 
cial policy. The fall of the franc on foreign exchanges in mid-1926 put an 
end to the Cartel and a national government headed by Poincaré assumed 
power for another four years. 
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Meanwhile, the election of April 22nd-2gth, 1928, was a certain success 
for the centre groups—Left Republicans and Radical Left—which played a 
moderating part during both the period of the Bloc and that of the Cartel. 
Another feature of the 1928 election was the capture by the Communists 
for the first time of more than a million votes cast, or 11.3 per cent. 
(It was a male vote only because only in 1945 was the franchise extended to 
women). Since the split of the French Marxists in December, 1920, into 
Socialists and Communists, the latter were constantly gaining in strength. 
Tardieu, a Left Republican, who dominated the political scene from 1930 
to 1932 made use of this when he tried to fight the election of May 1st-8th, 
1932, with 1919 tactics: Communism, he argued, was the enemy. Both 
Herriot and Léon Blum scornfully rejected his advances and won the 
election against him. Again, as in 1924, Herriot formed the government; 
again the Socialists refused to participate, promising only a soutien; 
again the Radical leader was unlucky; but this time the financial crisis was 
complicated by an economic one. The differences between the Socialist 
and the Radical outlook came again to the forefront, because the Radicals 
neither believed in Socialist remedies nor were ready to limit the right of 
property. The Entente des Gauches lasted only six months and the rest of 
this legislative period was filled by short-lived cabinets of which two are 
remembered. The first was that of Gaston Doumergue in 1934 which was 
both a result of an anti-parliamentarian outburst by the Crotx de Feu led by 
Colonel Casimir de la Rocque, and an abortive attempt to repeat the 
Poincaré experiment of 1926. The second cabinet was that of Albert 
Sarraut and Flandin, who, by their fateful inaction on March, 7th, 1936, 
the date of Hitler’s double aggression against France, started a chain of 
events which led to 1939. 

French public opinion, however, was more concerned with the electoral 
prospects of the newly formed Front Populaire, an electoral alliance of 
Radicals, Socialists and Communists. The election of April 26th-May 3rd, 
1936, brought victory to the Communists (1.5 million votes and 72 seats), 
but not to the Radicals, who lost 42 seats. It was the Blum cabinet, the 
first Socialist government in France’s history, that promulgated the social 
security system, a necessary but costly reform which—alas!—was intro- 
duced in a period of economic depression. The Popular Front cracked 
under the financial strain and by April roth, 1938, Daladier was the head of 
a “government of national defence.” ‘This cycle was marked by the 
Munich betrayal of Czechoslovakia and by the declaration of war on 
Germany on September 31d, 1939. Formally, France did its duty towards 
its Polish ally, but actually all remained quiet on the western front. An 
historic opportunity was missed, precious time was lost, and Hitler was left 
free to put an end to the dréle de guerre when he wished. In the field of 
French home politics the Vichy cycle was the result of the capitulation of 
June, 1940. It was a sort of Conservative counter-revolution in a hot- 
house, the temperature of which was controlled by the Germans. Nothing 
good could ever come of the experiment presided over by Marshal Pétain, 
for in the event of German victory the Vichy régime would have been 
replaced by a French Nazism. This, fortunately, was not to be, but the 
aftermath of Vichy seriously complicated the problem of France’s political 
and moral reconstruction after liberation. In a way, the prestige of French 
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Communists as great résistants was a by-product of Vichy policies. 

A new series of cycles started in 1944 with a cabinet presided over by 
General de Gaulle, but based on an unholy Christian Democratic-Socialist- 
Communist coalition. De Gaulle himself then firmly believed in the 
necessity of a Franco-Soviet alliance against Germany. He did not dare to 
use his great moral authority in promulgating a constitutional reform which 
would put an end to the ministerial instability. True, he advocated the 
election of a president of republic by direct popular vote who was also to be 
head of the government for a fixed number of years. He found no support 
for his ideas among the three parties supporting his government and 
forming the overwhelming majority of the first Constituent Assembly 
elected on October 21st, 1945. Communists and Socialists opposed his 
plan and Christian Democrats did not support it courageously enough. 
De Gaulle resigned on January 20th, 1946. He believed himself a sort of 
Joan of Arc whom the political leaders would soon beg to return and ensure 
the salvation of France. In the meantime, on May 4th, 1947, Ramadier, 
a Socialist, ousted the Communists from his government and on that day 
began a new cycle, that of the troistéme force, that is, a Socialist-Radical- 
Christian Democratic coalition. 

General de Gaulle decided to stage his comeback to power in a demo- 
cratic way, through elections. In the spring of 1947 he announced the 
formation of his Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais. On October 19th of 
the same year the R.P.F. took part in the municipal elections and it ap- 
peared that he commanded about 35 per cent of the country vote, but at 
the general election in June, 1951, this proportion was reduced to 20.5 per 
cent. De Gaulle revealed that his party’s representatives in the National 
Assembly had bound themselves in writing to act as a group, a decision 
which would exclude private arrangements with other groups. He also 
made it clear that the R.P.F. would serve only in a government presided 
over by himself. Shortly afterwards a prominent member of the R.P.F., 
discussing Gaullist chances with the present writer, complained of the 
mépris total of the General towards the personal feelings of his deputies. 
The first revolt took place on March 6th, 1952 when 27 Gaullists voted for 
Pinay against their party’s decision to abstain. On May 6th, 1953, de 
Gaulle, disgusted with his lieutenants, dissolved the R.P.F. as a political 
party. Its parliamentary representation split into two factions, the Right- 
wing Action Républicaine et Sociale (A.R.S.) and the Left-wing Groupe des 
Républicaines Sociaux (G.R.S.) led by Chaban-Delmas, mayor of Bordeaux. 
At the time of dissolution the former had 34 members, the latter 71. 

This was typical of French parliamentary practice. In order to collect 
more votes many electoral alliances are formed, but the members divide 
after the election and join different groups in the Assembly. Even in the 
case of the R.P.F. the temptation of a portefeuille was stronger than personal 
allegiance to the leader. ‘The general election of January 2nd, 1956, 
marked the almost complete déroute of the two wings of'the former R.P.F. 
The A.R.S. joined the other Conservative groups and together they won 
only 95 seats instead of 130 they had at the time of dissolution. The G.R.S. 
joined the Front Républicain formed by Pierre Mend*s-France, the Radical 
leader, and Guy Mollet, secretary-general of the Socialist Party, but they 
won only 21 seats. The great mass of the electorate who voted in 1951 
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for the R.P.F. this time supported the “‘ movement” of Pierre Poujade, 
an extraordinary execrescence of French anti-parliamentarianism. ‘This 
papetier from Saint-Ceéré has no policy except to encourage his followers, the 
small shopkeepers, in their unwillingness to pay taxes. In North Africa 
the Poujadists support the wholly unrealistic view that Algeria is an 
“integral part’ of France. 

After the election of June, 1951, the Socialists refused to participate in 
coalitions and successive cabinets were based on Right-Centre majorities 
with the exception of Mendés-France government which had the Socialist 
soutien. What will be the cycle of majorities in the Assembly elected on 
Janauary 2nd? It is not yet known how the Radicals elected under the 
banners of Edgar Faure and Mendés-France will behave in the new 
Assembly. They will probably form two separate groups, the relative 
strength of which at the time of writing is uncertain. There will probably 
be 57 Mendésians and 14 Faurists. As the Socialists and the Mendésians 
appear unwilling to repeat the 1936 experiment of a Popular Front, and as 
the four main groups sitting between the Communists and the Poujadists 
are not thinking of a national government, the only solution would be a 
minority cabinet based on the Left-Centre and supported by the Right- 
Centre or vice versa. ‘That seems to be the grande idée du régne. Nota 
brilliant prospect for French democracy and France’s position as a Great 
Power. The “ unorganized and permanent party of democracy’”’ has 
shrunk considerably since 1930. 

Why is the parliamentary system functioning in France so badly? 
On October 16th, 1955, in a letter to the editor of The New York Times, 
André Siegfried explained that the Roman concept of the state, strengthened 
by the Roman Catholic heritage of the French, was the principal source of 
inefficient political behaviour. The notions of authority and liberty were 
not, as in the English-speaking countries, constructive forces. “‘ This 
state of affairs,” he went on, “ is strengthened by the very acuteness of the 
French mind, always able to understand what principle is at stake and in 
what direction—left or right—the orientation leads. A great activity of 
the mind, as preferred to efficient action, is, I fear, not a good condition for 
obtaining the best kind of government. In fact the best-governed countries 
are those where people do not ‘ think’ too much.” 

K. M. SMoGoRZEWSKI. 
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TABLE |.—DISTRIBUTION OF VOTES IN METROPOLITAN FRANCE 
Electoral Parties June 17, 1951 January 2, 1956 
Votes % Votes 
Poujade Movement’ , “ 206,755 2,576,133 
National Rally* me — — 337,486 
Gaullists* 56a 3,980,310 20. 893,811 
Conservative‘ . . 24 2,496,570 13. 3,008,487 14. 
Christian Democrats* ; 2,353,544 12 2,261,676 10. 
Radicals and allies* ‘ 2,194,213 II 2,819,412 13 
Miscellaneous Leftists 41,035 ° 354,778 I 
Socialists , 2,764,210 14 3,171,985 15. 
Communists and allies’ , 5,038,587 26.5 5,426,803 25.6 
1. There was no Poujade Movement in 1951, but a grouping of similar tendencies 
already existed. 
2. This is the Rassemblement National led by M. Tixier-Vignancourt. 
3. The Rassemblement du Peuple Francais which split in 1953 into Groupe des Républicains 
Sociaux and Action Républicaine et Sociale. Only the former claimed to be ‘ Gaullist ” 
in 1956. ‘The latter allied itself in 1956 with the Conservatives. 
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4- In 1951 this included the former Parti Républicaine de la Liberté the Independent 
Republicans and the Parti Paysan d’Union Sociale. In 1956 this electoral alliance was 
joined by the dissident Gaullists of the A.R.S. and assumed the name of the Centre 
national des Indépendants, des Paysans et d’ Action Républicaine et Sociale. 

5. Mouvement Républicain Populaire. 

6. In 1951 the Rassemblement des Gauches Républicaines R.G.R. including the Radicals 
and the Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance U.D.S.R. In 1956 the Radicals 
and their allies split into two factions, led respectively by the premier Edgar Faure and the 
former premiere Pierre Mendés-France. ‘The votes obtained by the two factions on 
January 2, 1956, are grouped together because the numerical division between them was 
difficult to define 

7. This includes the “ fellow-travelling ’’ Union des Républicains Progressistes led by 
Pierre Cot. 

TABLE II.-—DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Parliamentarian Groups 1919 1924 1928 1932 1936 1946 1951 1956 
Right-wing 27 20 25 II — — 3 
Poujadists - —- - - 52 
Gaullists -— — 21 
Conservatives! 82 76 
Inde} endent Republicans* 5 119 99 : } 95 
Peasants . — - ae ‘ 
Christian Democrats® — 18 23 ‘ 83 
Radical Left c 75 93 65 \ 14 
Radicals 139 107 158 . J 57 
Socialist Republicans* ‘ 35 25 66 19 
Socialists 104 112 97 94 
Communists - 29 1! 10 150 
Others... ° oe 19 10 II 8 

—1 —1 —1 —1 - —1 
621 576 611 615 618 619 596° 

1. Republican Federation from 1919 to 1936. 

z. Left Republicans from 1919 to 1936. 

3. In 1919 and 1924 the Christian Democrats joined the group of Republican Federa- 
tion. 

4. From 1946, U.D.S.R. 

5. This is the total of 544 deputies of metropolitan France and of 52 elected in the 
overseas départements and territories. No election could be held in Algeria which is 
entitled to 30 deputies, half of them representing the French settlers. 





THE POUJADE MOVEMENT 


HE unknown quantity in the new National Assembly is the fifty-two 

F Poujadist deputies. With slogans of Sortez les sortants and a nega- 

tive programme bent on the destruction of the French Parliament, 
the movement’s demagogy was expected to win no more than a few seats. 
In fact, with their two and a half million votes, one Frenchman in ten 
supports the movement. By inheriting a large proportion of the Gaullist 
vote, the movement’s astonishing success has caused the Centre parties 
to lose forty seats, and combined with the increased vote of the Communist 
Party, (the largest parliamentary group), the new Assembly contains two- 
hundred deputies pledged to wreck parliamentary government. The suc- 
cess of Poujade and his movement of the extreme Right can be attributed 
to the political tradition of Boulanger and Action Frangatse, but the basic 
causes are economic. 

Napoleon called the English “a nation of shopkeepers,” but he over- 
looked the French. With almost one and a half million of the population* 
earning a living as small retailers and artisans the French middle class 
contains the world’s highest proportion. A typical Paris street containing 
fifty-three flats is served by twenty restaurants, cafés, and grocers’ stores. 


*(i.e. 8°% of the active population.) 
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It is not surprising that Grenoble, with a population the same as the 
Isle of Wight, should hold a demonstration 30,000 strong in support of the 
self-appointed champion of shopkeepers. Pierre Poujade, the thirty-five- 
year-old stationery dealer from a village in Central France, begs his 
audience not to confuse him with Joan of Arc or Santa Claus: “ I am only 
your spokesman, a petit gars, a small fellow like all of you.”” He emphasizes 
the Petit—a word which always conveys to the Frenchman a certain 
incffensive familiarity. ‘There is force in the simple, often crude phrases 
of his speeches, and his recurrent themes and slogans are repeated word 
perfect by his admirers. He is condemning parliamentarians: “‘ When the 
boss of a restaurant engages a new cook he gets the sack if the cooking is no 
good.” As he points to the mountains in the background of the municipal 
stadium, and invokes the memory of the Resistance, he compares the fiscal 
system to the oppression of the Occupation and describes tax inspectors as 
Gestapo officials. ‘‘ We did not make the sacrifices of the war for a gang of 
scoundrels who dance on our heads.”” The butcher and the pastry seller, 
dressed in their best clothes, (“* Why should we not dress like this—do you 
take us for workers?’’), cheer as the speaker denies Fascist aspirations. 
“* Of course I want you to follow me, but not blindly.””. —The mass demon- 
stration is enthusiastic but disciplined. Poujade’s lieutenants maintain 
order, “‘ We don’t break monuments, we pay for them.” For Poujade, 
who has covered 44,000 miles in eighteen months, this is only one more in a 
series of anti-government and often anti-Parliament, nation-wide protest 
meetings. Since 1953 when as a town councillor he organized open resist- 
ance to the tax inspector, Poujade has been the head of a movement with 
funds of over half a million pounds, and has spoken at five-hundred 
demonstrations. 

The movement has more active supporters than any French political 
party. Where does its strength lie? Asa political animal the Frenchman is 
notorious for his attitude of indifference—je m’en foutisme—and a habit of 
frauding his income tax returns. At a recent budget debate, 20 out of 628 
deputies were present. ‘Tax evasion which increased during the Occupa- 
tion, when even the most law-abiding citizen considered frauding the 
Government as his patriotic duty, has violently accentuated since Poujade’s 
Union for the Defence of Tradesmen and Artisans has called for “a 
turning off the tap” of tax payments. This fiscal strike cost the national 
economy {2,000,000 from January 24th to March 25th of last year. Many 
impoverished shopkeepers, who attempted to keep marginal profits by 
tax evasion, are losing business as a result of the huge increase in their 
number (500,000 since 1939). They could earn a higher income by working 
in a factory, i.e., a higher official income, for four out of five declare that 
they have earned less as shopkeepers than the average workman. In the 
richer regions this is not confirmed by their outward signs of wealth. 
The Minister of Financial Affairs disclosed recently that of thirty-three 
Paris officials of the Movement, seven have a secondary residence and 
seventeen own large private cars. The shopkeepers cling to their anach- 
ronistic boutiques, in spite of multiple stores, co-operatives and their 
neighbours’ competition, while the artisans try to ignore the spread of 
mass production. Their income falls, but they retain the independence 
of their declining business. 
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Meanwhile the small businessman protests against another anachronism, 
the fiscal system of controlled declaration, which includes twenty-four 
different taxes for the café proprietor, and twenty-five for the owner of a 
small garage. ‘This method of revenue collection means the tax payer 
submits a declaration that the administration later verifies. ‘The protests 
are against the control of the declarations, but are also caused by the loss 
of the small profit formerly gained by the shopkeepers’ “‘ government 
wallet’ frauds, the system of an official and a private profits record. 
The shopkeeper who wishes to retain his personal dignity emphasizes his 
snobbish disassociation from the working class and the salariat with its 
system of P.A.Y.E. The Union of Defence, “ the shorn ones of the nation,” 
is indignant about what its leader calls “‘ that most infamous dictatorship 
of the bureaucracy ” with its fiscal system including 3,250 clauses of regu- 
lations. ‘‘ We do not wish to become robots for the anonymat.” 

One cause of fiscal inequality is the ignorance of the public. Each 
category believes itself to be overtaxed, and before any serious reform can 
take place this ignorance must be overcome. An alternative system 
practised in the U.S.A. and Swizterland has been suggested. An open 
register of taxes paid by all tax-payers in a district can be consulted by 
every citizen, and thus ensure a fair distribution. Poujade’s answer to the 
suggested registers: “‘ They would be torn to pieces.’’ Poujade blames the 
financial depression of the middle class on the unjust and inefficient 
tax system. He does not acknowledge the fact that economic progress is 
eliminating the inefficient and superfluous majority of the class he defends. 
With the end of inflation the small shopkeeper suffered. As each year of 
the post-war inflation the franc was devalued 20 per cent, and as he paid 
his taxes a year later he profited from a diminution of 20 per cent while his 
stock was revalued by as much. But since the stabilization of the franc 
by the Pinay government taxes have been paid in money which has the 
same value as the profit. Economic progress away from the state of 
inflation also produced more multiple stores which can sell sugar at 
7o per cent and cooking oil at 75 per cent of the local grocer’s price. 

Since the war ended, the North and East, and Paris regions have ex- 
panded economically to an increase of 15 per cent of their total wealth. 
In contrast, the department from which Poujade comes, typical of the 
South and Centre, which in 1946-8 represented 5.6 per cent. of the 
country’s wealth, in 1952-3 produced 4.5 per cent. This declining area 
lacks both industry and rich agriculture, the population decreases, while 
the unemployment figure rises, and the shopkeepers see a diminution in 
their business as their customers’ standard of living falls. Another aspect 
is the protest of the inhabitants of the désert of the French Centre who feel 
themselves being sacrificed to economic progress. As a last resort, the 
shopkeepers of the depressed regions increase their prices to raise their 
profits, only to lose clientéle to the travelling salesman, who tours the 
country by lorry undercutting the permanent shop prices. 

Of these three causes of the hardships of the middle classes: the super- 
fluity of the small shops (France has one shop for sixty-two inhabitants, 
compared to one shop for ninety-one inhabitants in the U.S.A. and per 
eighty-nine in the U.K.), the modernization of the French economic 
system, and the inefficient methods of tax administration, Poujade has 
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confined his attacks to the latter. He gives examples of frequent injustice of 
summary fines, such as the hypothetical M. Durand who is fined {500 for a 
£100 fraud, while M. Dupont defrauds {500 and gets off free. The 
polyvalents (professional tax-return verifiers) have been the victims of both 
physical and verbal attacks. ‘‘ When the government violates the liberties 
and the rights guaranteed by the Constitution, resistance is the most 
sacred of our rights, the most imperious of our duties.”” The rdéle of 
polyvalents has been much exaggerated. Described by Poujade as 
murderers, there are in fact only 376 and only 4 per cent of their investiga- 
tions have been into businesses earning less than £1,500 a year. 

Beyond his anti-tax tirades, Poujade’s programme is vague. When 
asked for an alternative source of revenue, his reply is: “‘ But it is not up to 
us to elaborate details. We have parliamentarians to do the job—that gang 
of scoundrels who dance on our heads and whose cowardice has betrayed 
us.” They are not from “ chez nous.” Xenophobia is more exciting than 
fiscal reform. ‘ If they are slow, then we, the unfortunate oppressed, will 
revolt.” His negative, anti-parliamentarian attitude has led to accusations 
against the movement of Fascist tendencies. In its ranks are the chief of 
the pre-war Greenshirts, and the Monarchist Tixier-Vignancourt, who 
has suggested the inclusion of a disciplinary corps and local cell-formations. 
Certain big business interests also support the movement, hoping to 
profit by the tax reduction. The beetroot growers welcome Poujade’s 
attack on the anti-alcoholic campaign of Pierre Mendés-France: ‘ Our 
fathers who frequented bars won at Verdun but Mendés was not there.” 
(In 1916 the ex-premier was ten years old). 

The movement, representing a large proportion of the middle class 
whom Poujade calls “‘ The backbone of our proud race,”” who, with their 
intermediary position and consequent feeling of frustration have always 
constituted the membership of Right Wing groups, have accepted his 
leadership without question, speaking of their Chief with admiration. 
“Thanks to us France is going to recover.”” Poujade wishes them to be 
“all united, with a radiant future, to rebuild France for Frenchmen, pure, 
honest, loyal, faithful.” This vision is always followed by the 
“* Marseillaise.” ‘Thanks to membership fees, Poujade and his lieutenants 
have acquired a considerable fortune which he explains as a necessity. 
“ It is true that my living standards have risen, but, tradesmen and artisans, 
do you not wish it? You have forced me to such heights that your national 
president should be worthy of you.” His column of luxurious cars con- 
trasts with the small Citroens and hired cars of his admirers. 

A member of Doriot’s Fascist Youth movement (P.P.F.) at twenty, 
Poujade mixes Resistance slogans with pre-war cries of “ no politics in our 
movement,” He adds anti-semitic remarks: “ It is shameful that French- 
men are ruled by Frenchmen of recent origin. ‘They must wait for 
generations before making laws for our proud race.” He refers to one 
Minister as being “ scarcely a Frenchman, whose parents scratched fleas 
on the banks of the Danube ” and retorts: “‘ No, I am not an anti-semite, 
but I find it degrading for us to accept the people who have been in France 
for scarcely a generation taking the reins and having the nerve to want to 
direct us.”” Again, his attacks on those “ who are still foreigners at heart ” 
have a more pernicious aspect. Although this has been denied by local 
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chiefs of the movement, the left-wing journal France Observateur states 
that in addition to sending with their adherence to the movement the 
pink form of the perceptor, as another qualification for membership the 
small businessman and artisan must have at least three grandparents born 
in France. 

Remarks such as “ We do not want to put the state in our power,” 
his negative attitude and absence of a constructive programme are creating 
opposition to the movement. This is expressed by the Trade Unions 
whom Poujade accuses of “ eating at the same table as the Ministers.” 
Force ouvriére deplores ‘‘ the Fascist conception of the movement which 
consists of taking as a pretext an iniquitous fiscal system to provoke an 
agitation in the country.” Another union criticizes its methods of direct 
action and glorification of the leader. It complains of the Union of 
Defence’s plan for attending auctions of the forfeit goods of the recalcitrant 
tax-payers. ‘hey occupy the front benches to silence prospective bidders 
and in this way, for example, a car has been bought for a few francs and 
restored to a “‘ martyr of the fisc.’”’” An incident similar to the Crichel 
Downs scandal was exploited. An elderly grocer committed suicide when 
she heard that her property would be forfeit. Poujade declared “ once 
more the fisc has killed. We don’t want to die for the Inland Revenue.” 
The members of the entire regions are mobilized to prevent the agents of 
the Minister of Finance from verifying the accounts of adherents, many of 
whom have joined under the pressure of published lists of local business 
men who refuse to pay. ‘The essential arm of the movement is exposed 
as being that of physical opposition to fiscal control. ‘The dairyman or 
baker is warned when an Inland Revenue Inspector is coming to inspect his 
books. He immediately informs his local chief and in an hour several 
hundreds of shopkeepers are demonstrating in front of his shop. 

To attract the sympathy of the consumer Poujade suggested that the 
commercants be collectors themselves, and reduce from their sales prices the 
indirect taxes they are forced to include. “‘ Frenchmen would then pay 
for a less expensive product and join our side.” The local press is boy- 
cotted until it prints the movement’s reports and advertises its meetings. 
Poujade has declared a rupture with all Deputies without distinction and a 
boycott of all who have taken position against the movement. Following 
his intimidation of Deputies from the public gallery, he ordered ‘‘ Boycott 
all Deputies who have broken their word having grovelled while awaiting 
my pleasure for several hours until I chose to receive them. They must be 
sacked.”” Members are urged to prevent all hostile Deputies from taking 
part in public events, even the dedication of public monuments. Officials 
are insulted and molested in the course of their duty, their wives are forced 
to shop at great distances from their homes where they are not known, 
and even their children are “ put in quarantine” at school. One Civil 
Service Union threatens to retaliate by divulging the declared revenue of the 
Union’s adherence. Since, paradoxically enough, the Communist Party 
gives the Movement much support, and in its early stages financed its 
publicity, the Trades Unions’ attacks have been concentrated on the 
combination. ‘‘ For the first time both our enemies, Fascists and Com- 
munists, are in the same camp.” 

Edgar Faure sums up the Government’s counter-measures by attacking 
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the immediate cause of the agitation. ‘* We must not criticize the controls 
but the tax system.” Economists state that a reason for the heavy tax 
burden is the weight of the bureaucracy. The Civil Service departments 
dealing with tax returns employ 80,000 in both France and the U.S.A. 
whose populations differ by 120,000,000. But those who do not usually 
adhere to any political party for fear of antagonizing their clientéle cannot 
insult Deputies indefinitely and attempt a national revival by revolt against 
taxes and tax collectors, repeating Poujade’s battle-cry: ‘ If the govern- 
ment do not give us satisfaction we will take to the streets with our 
hunting arms. The revolution will be automatic. We are in 1788. We 
are on the eve of taking the Bastille.”” Using the same methods by which he 
orders a shopkeepers’ strike on the day which normally has early closing 
time, he called for an abstention from voting in the recent local elections 
when in any case the usual vote does not exceed 46 per cent. It is signifi- 
cant that the Union of Defence had no influence on the election results. 
Although the fiscal system as the occasion of the agitation can be rectified, 
the economic causes remain, and mechanization which could produce 
prosperity ruins the artisan. Even if the Government were to give away 
immediately to all the points in Poujade’s programme, the leader of the 
popular movement never admits complete satisfaction. ‘“‘ We have had 
enough trouble organizing our troops. We are not going to demobilize 
them for nothing.’”’ When a reporter suggested he might be imprisoned, 
(incitement to refuse or to delay tax payments is punishable by a year’s 
imprisonment or a fine of £120) he replied: “ They will never dare: we 
are too strong!” Meanwhile the basic causes remain, and more small 


enterprises have been forced to close down than have opened during the 
past two years; and one month ago the movement’s membership was 
increasing by three thousand a day. M. S. Lipsepce. 


THE CYPRUS TRAGEDY 


HE Cyprus question, as it now presents itself to the informed and 

intelligent observer of international affairs, is no longer one merely of 

terms and a time-limit for the application of self-determination such 
as may be threshed out eventually, but how the incalculable damage result- 
ing from a bungling and vaccilating British policy may be repaired. In the 
forefront of the issues which have produced a storm of criticism of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s leadership, both from a powerful group within his own 
party, backed by the Conservative Press, and the Labour Opposition as 
well, clearly the shilly-shallying in Cypius, from the time, nearly three 
years ago, when he snubbed Field-Marshal Papagos in Athens and told him 
curtly, “‘ There is no Cyprus question, nor will there be one in future,” 
stands out as the supreme example of political ineptitude. Since then, the 
British onlooker, wondering and dismayed, has lived to hear such an 
eminent Tory as Lord Hailsham describe our policy as “‘ ham-handling ” 
in the highest degree; and Lord Winster, who was Governor of Cyprus 
during 1947-1949, and who hitherto has been an uncompromising Socialist 
opponent of Enosis—his Constitution of 1948 was rejected—declare 
“‘T am sick at heart when I read of Cyprus.” He not only criticised the 
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sending of a military man to Cyprus instead of “ a politician of the right 
type,” but blamed the Government for the disastrous delay, their 
‘* pomposity and evasion,” after they had yielded on the principle of self- 
determination. A good sample of the evasion was that, in the House of 
Lords on December 15, Lord Salisbury said, ‘‘ If Cyprus today is not an 
international question, in my view that is because we British are there.” 
Yet a week later, on December 21st, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial 
Secretary, was telling the Commons, “ Were it not for the fact that Cyprus 
is more an international than a Colonial problem, a way out of the difficulty 
would have been found long ago.”’ There is, in fact, no question whatever 
about Cyprus having become an international dispute from the moment 
Greece took the issue to the United Nations in the autumn of 1954, and it is 
on the international plane that we may now behold the appalling conse- 
quences of the failure of British diplomacy to settle the matter amicably 
with Greece. 

The Near East defensive system, with that of the Middle East, lies in 
ruins, and there has been a singular lack of awareness of the fact until 
recently on the part of the Conservative Government. The Balkan 
Tripartite Pact, hailed with great enthusiasm by the two major democracies, 
is virtually dead, and it is only a matter of time until it is formally de- 
nounced by the Greek Government. For in trying to hold on to Cyprus by 
force, instead of conceding the principle of self-determination at the outset 
and agreeing to a time limit, Britain has shown a striking capacity for 
grasping at the shadow and losing the substance. We have lost the friend- 
ship of Greece, and by permitting Sir John Harding to set up what is 
tantamount to a military dictatorship in Cyprus and indulge in the gaoling 
and whipping of schoolboys—a practice which the British public does not 
countenance in the case of our own little hooligans at home—to impose 
collective fines on villages, after the manner of Hitler’s collective punish- 
ment; carry out mass detentions, and round up villagers behind barbed 
wire, as though they were Mau Mau, has so deeply offended and embittered 
the kindly Greek Cypriot people that the most indispensable condition 
for any military base, the goodwill of the native community, has been 
practically destroyed. If the majority of the Greek peace-loving people 
have deplored the violence shown towards British troops by EOKA, they 
have also been incensed by the indiscriminate shooting of several innocent 
Greek persons under the pretext of not stopping when challenged or during 
popular demonstrations. 

Whatever the zeal or the indiscretions of Athens Radio or the Greek 
Press, there can be no doubt that the resentment and growing hostility in 
Greece itself is due to the clumsy and repressive measures adopted in 
Cyprus. The freedom-loving Greeks, who have put such trust in Great 
Britain, whom they have long upheld as the champion of democratic 
liberty, have come to see this same England literally bludgeoning a branch 
of the Greek race into submission because they have dared to demand that 
very thing for which the United Nations stands and for which two bloody 
world wars were fought. The pretence that Britain was holding the island 
in the interests of Greece itself and the whole free world was laughed to 
ridicule, since America is content to lease bases from Franco Spain and 
takes Greece on trust in the case of airfields in Crete. So it has come to 
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pass that, whilst the situation in the Middle East has deteriorated to such 
an extent that the Baghdad Pact is in jeopardy and Arab anger at Britain 
and America over the Israel question is expressing itself in alarming 
violence, Professor Daskalakis, of Athens University, has shocked the 
Archbishop of New York and the American public by declaring that the 
Greeks had come to hate the British “ as they had never been able to hate 
the German enemy.” It has been foolishly assumed by British Foreign 
Office officials, aided and abetted by the Legation in Athens, that there was 
an inexhaustible source of good will for Britain in Greece, born of the 
Byron tradition. One British newspaper correspondent, prior to the 
initial raising of the Cyprus question at UNO, had described the Greek 
people as “ fanatically pro-British.” What was sadly forgotten was that a 
new generation of Greeks had been born who, although they believed in the 
British tradition of liberty, felt their dearest sense of loyalty outraged when 
suddenly they saw through what they conceived to be British sham and 
pretensions. ‘They were convinced that the British had encouraged their 
former hereditary enemies, the Turks, who had done nothing for democ- 
racy or civilisation, to resist self-determination for Cyprus. Also, the 
“ night of terror” at Constantinople, when 70 Byzantine churches were 
burned or destroyed, 2,000 or more Greek shops wrecked and looted, 
and Greeks killed and assaulted, was blamed on British duplicity and 
scheming. 

In chasing the Turkish will o’ the wisp, as Sir Compton Mackenzie 
has aptly termed the British preference for the Turk, both Sir Anthony 
Eden and Mr. Dulles had apparently failed to notice how Greece was slip- 
ping from their side, and Greek feelings were further exacerbated by 
American pressure on Athens to induce the Greeks to fall in with British 
ideas, despite the fact that General van Fleet had come down unequi- 
vocally on the side of self-determination. A blunt and stern warning, 
however, was given by Mr. Spyros Theotokis, the Greek Foreign Minister, 
shortly after the Karamanlis Government had taken over, and, to the dis- 
may of the British Government, had declared its intention to back the 
will of the Greek nation in supporting self-determination for Cyprus. 
After stressing that Greece was “‘ a vital hinge ” in defence of the Eastern 
Mediterrar: in area—he could with considerable justification have claimed 
that Greece was the only proven bulwark in the entire region—he declared: 
“The West could lose Greece in the Spring General Election.” In 
Greece today, he explained, there was a trend towards “‘ equal friendship,” 
a variant of “ neutralism,” which had the danger in the long run of siding 
with Russia against the western democracies. That is a highly significant 
admission from a statesman of moderate views. We shall have to wait for 
the elections, which will be held on February 19, to see the full extent of the 
bankruptcy of Sir Anthony Eden’s diplomacy over Cyprus, but the 
Greeks themselves expect a definite swing to the Left. No political issue 
in the past half century has excited the volatile Greeks so much as the 
clash with Britain over Cyprus. Whether the moderate young lawyer, 
Karamanlis, survives as Premier in charge of his new party, the National 
Radical Union, which has already attracted 170 out of the 204 Greek Rally 
deputies, is in the lap of the Gods. Much will naturally depend on how 
satisfactory or otherwise is the settlement in Cyprus as to how far the 
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influence of the late Field-Marshal Papagos’ Rally will persist to guide 
Greece’s destinies. A popular and rising figure is General Katsotas, who 
received considerable Left backing when elected Mayor of Athens in 1954, 
and who heads the party known as the Progressive Movement of Workers 
and Farmers. Another leader who is being watched with interest is the 
former very able Minister of Co-ordination, Mr. Markezinis, as he has not 
seen fit to deny rumours that his Progressive Party might co-operate with 
E.D.A. (United Democtratic Left Party), which has been accused by 
security officials of being the legal fagade for the proscribed Greek 
Communist Party. 

How far Greece’s attitude towards NATO will be re-orientated as a 
result of Anglo-American policy no one can predict. Many educated and 
moderate Greeks do not like the trend. Prolonged frustration on the 
Cyprus issue; anger over the UNO Assembly decisions and the contra- 
dictions of American policy, which have been seen as a “ ganging-up ” 
with Britain for purposes of power-politics; the barbarities of the Turks, 
who have received lavish American aid compared with that given to 
Greece, and the crushing economic burdens incurred on behalf of NATO 
—40 per cent. of the national income goes on military expenditure 
have all contributed to the undercurrent of discontent which chills the 
naturally gay and buoyant Greek spirit. The most responsible of the 
Athens newspapers, Kathemerini, has asked daily: ‘‘ What purpose is there 
in our remaining in NATO when we are not trusted?” The whole question 
of external policy has inevitably been aggravated by high unemployment or 
under-employment, and the low standard of living of the mass of the 


people. And whereas American aid to Turkey has been on a prodigious 
scale—at least 20 dollars for every dollar allocated to Greece—the Greek 


“e ” 


people were acutely affronted by the “ sheer impertinence ” and “ tact- 
lessness ” of Mr. Dulles, following the murderous Turkish onslaught on the 
Greek community of Constantinople, in addressing identical appeals for 
peace to both the Greek and Turkish Premiers, as though both were 
equally guilty. 

While the new political drama is now in progress in Greece, it is of vital 
interest to note what is happening in the Balkans generally, for the muddle 
and disintegration of Anglo-American policies in the Middle East have 
their ironical counterpart and reflex in the Greek peninsula. As a result of 
British blundering in Cyprus and the stupidity of Anglo-American tactics 
across the Aegean, Russia has achieved at one fortuitous stroke what she 
could never have hoped for in her wildest dreams. She has not only come 
right into the heart of the Mediterranean through her new association with 
Egypt and that country’s influence on the Arab countries, but she is out to 
regain her old historic position in the Balkans, and, if possible, be “ Big 
Father ’’ Russia again. What matter if, officially, the Soviet Union is an 
athiest State? The Russian Orthodox Church has already been set to work 
to woo the hierarchy of the Greek Orthodox Church. On the political 
side proper, Bulgaria and Albania, held to be implacable enemies of Greece, 
have been directed to restore normal relations with Athens. So also has 
Hungary, which has expressed a desire to trade. The shape of things to 
come in the Balkans was already discernible before Bulganin and Krush- 
chev went suppliantly to Belgrade, and before Mr. Dulles made a special 
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mission there as 1955 was drawing to a close. If the Russians got little 
change out of Tito, neither did the U.S. Secretary of State. Tito, in short, 
does not intend to be embroiled in any wars of the West, and means to keep 
a foot in both camps. The Yugoslav dictator’s policy, as frequently 
expressed by himself and his henchmen, is one of “ active neutrality ’’ and 
“passive defence.’”’ He stands for national independence, and freedom 
from Great Power interference in the Balkans. If he is opposed to Soviet 
imperialism, he is not bothered about free elections in the satellite States— 
an idea with which Mr. Dulles plays—since Yugoslavia herself is a Com- 
munist country. 

As Greco-Turkish relations have cooled off to the point of being dead, 
Yugoslavia and Greece have drawn closer together. ‘They constitute the 
backbone of South-eastern Europe defence, as together they represent a 
formidable force of mountain fighters, hardy and courageous. ‘The Serbs 
and Greeks are old friends and allies having fought against Turkey, their 
former mutual enemy, in the Balkan Wars and the first world war. They 
are co-religionists of the Greek Orthodox Church. The Turks are a race 
apart, and in the Balkans old antagonisms die hard. The enthusiasm for 
the Greek King and Queen during their State visit to Yugoslavia was but a 
growing appreciation of the fact that the old Serbia-grown-big and Greece 
Eternal must stand together in defence of their independence. ‘Turkey is 
chiefly in Asia; Greece and Yugoslavia are in Europe, and Greece is 
prepared to forget Tito’s part in the Communist war against her. Hence 
the Balkan Tripartite Pact is almost certain to be replaced by a military 
alliance between Athens and Belgrade. The two countries have held 
military conferences without the Turks to discuss the defence of their 
common frontier. In Athens, during the big pro-Enosis demonstration of 
December 19, some of the prominently displayed slogans were, significantly, 
“* Let us get out of NATO ” and “ Let us build the Athens-Belgrade-Cairo 
Axis.” 

All the portents, therefore, point to the eventual isolation of Turkey 
from the Balkans, and a serious fissure in Near East-Middle East defence as 
conceived by the Anglo-American partnership. ‘The probabilities are that 
Italy will seek to join the new Balkan Alliance, as there has been a strength- 
ening of Greco-Italian friendship and she will want to counter Yugoslav 
influence. ‘‘ Neutralism ” and “ equal friendship ”’ in Italy could weaken 
Western policies still further, for Italy is an integral part of the Mediter- 
ranean world which embraces Greece and Yugoslavia. ‘The consequences 
of British policy in Cyprus, of Sir Anthony Eden’s seeing that island as the 
whole cheese and not merely just a small part of Middle East defence, are 
incalculable indeed. I am not suggesting that in the coming Greek 
elections the incurably individualistic Greeks would go Communist or of 
their own volition go over to the Soviet bloc, but it is worth noting that 
Russia has lately entered the international lending business in a big way. 
She has granted credit facilities to Yugoslavia amounting to {60 millions 
sterling. The Soviet Union has one of the five largest gold reserves in the 
world. At present Greece is largely, if not wholly, dependent on American 
help for her economic rehabilitation, but what happens if Russia offers her 
unlimited funds without conditions? The one thing certain is that Russia 
will work overtime to cash in on the blunders of the two great democracies. 
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It is incredible that to the last Britain has dangled the Turks before the 
eyes of the world as the excuse for not giving way on Cyprus. Yet, apart 
from the fact that Turkey has no legal or historic claim to this Greek island 
there has never been the slightest danger of her quitting NATO, so great 
and real is her fear of Russia. Outside the western camp there is no place 
for her, whereas Greece can mean a positive and irreplaceable loss to the 
West if she chooses to withdraw, and she may move naturally into another 
defensive scheme of things. No doubt, were a menacing political situation 
to arise in Greece, we should see a big demonstration of military might 
on the part of the United States and Britain, with, perhaps, America 
pouring in money at the eleventh hour to meet the economic needs of the 
occasion. Such a display of force, of course, in the present state of 
international tension, would not be without grave risks. And the tragedy 
of it all is that Cyprus today might well have been a happy and contented 
island, working harmoniously within the NATO pattern of defence, and 
yet flying the Greek flag freely, whilst moving steadily towards complete 
independence. Whatever happens now, the seeds of hate and bitterness 
have been sown. THOMAS ANTHEM. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE WELFARE STATE 


OT only has the title of this article been chosen with appropriate 
deliberation but also the order in which the words of that title have 
been placed. For, whereas we have in recent years heard a great 


deal of the Welfare State, we have during that time heard correspondingly 
little of the individual. It is opportune therefore that we should consider 
the position of the individual in the context of the Welfare State. It 1s 
perhaps odd that, in writing an article with a Conservative and individual- 
istic bias, I should start by recommending the writings of the late Professor 
Laski. However, it is not unless we have read them that we can clearly 
understand what has been happening to us in recent times. ‘The thesis in 
his book The Rise Of European Liberalism is that, whereas the liberal 
society of the late nineteenth century undoubtedly earned its benefits, the 
enjoyment of these benefits was confined only to the few, these few being 
the owners of property who had created the contractual State to serve their 
own purpose. ‘The conception of individual freedom was only a valid one 
for these few people as opposed to the many, who were not in the economic 
position to benefit from it. Professor Laski was, of course, right about 
that. But whereas he was right in his statement of facts, it is equally true 
that his conclusions drawn from these facts were just as wrong. ‘These 
conclusions, which have unfortunately gained great credence in modern 
times, were that the liberal society with its emphasis on the individual 
should be swept away and replaced by the Welfare State and a planned 
economy. In the specious argument of the socialist theorist, political and 
individual freedom which benefitted the few should be replaced by econ- 
omic freedom which benefits the many. 

The history of the first part of our century has shown that the liberal 
" system of society had only inadequate defences against an onslaught of this 
kind. When the political system of democracy elevated an elected parlia- 
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mentary majority into an all-powerful body, the implications of this were 
not fully visualized. This has been shown in many parts of Europe and it 
has unfortunately been shown in our own country also. In our own case, 
as we well know, there is no check on the decision of a majority of the 
House of Commons. ‘This is, of course, in contrast to the United States of 
America with its written Constitution into which is written a careful 
balance of power as between Judicative, Legislative and Executive, and in 
accordance with which any aspect of legislation can be, and often is, 
challenged in the High Court by any individual as being unconstitutional. 
One can instance the voiding of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘ New Deal” in 1936. 

We, on the other hand, pride ourselves on our unwritten constitution. 
We console ourselves that the voice of the people is the voice of God— 
until perhaps we suddenly remember that Hitler with his racial policies and 
concentration camps came to power on an entirely democratic vote which 
gave him a majority in the Reichstag. We think this cannot happen here. 
But our own British Parliament has, during this present century, passed 
what has seemed to me, both in its contempt for individual freedom and in 
its half-baked theory of eugenics, as extraordinary a piece of legislation as 
anything Hitler ever produced. I refer to the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, 
which was an integral part of the social legislation which laid the founda- 
tions of the Welfare State and has been equally an integral part of that 
Welfare State since then. Under Section 8 of the Act, any young person 
brought before a Court of Law for an offence punishable in the case of an 
adult by imprisonment, may be liable to a detention order by the Court on 
the basis of medical evidence before it and sent to an Institution where he 
or she is detained in the first place for a year; the medical evidence may be 
provided by a single doctor employed by a public authority. Then, when 
such a case is reviewed at the end of a year, the detention can be prolonged 
for a period of 5 years and subsequently for further five year periods in the 
same way. ‘The effect of this may be, and has been in some cases, to 
initiate a detention of thirty years for a simple crime such as larceny. 
In the course of this it would seem as if the detained people lose all civil 
liberties. Similar detentions can be made either straight from prison under 
Section g, or as a result of a report on leaving school at a school for the 
educationally sub-normal under Section 2. 

The basis of this legislation was, as I have said, a eugenic one on a theory 
of eugenics that is now held to be fallacious. Indeed, the stated purpose 
of the Act was to provide segregation for those who were said to be a 
danger to the fitness of the race. There are accordingly powers under the 
Act whereby a certified mental deficient can be prevented from marrying, 
even when out on licence. ‘These apply particularly of course to females; 
while, if nature takes its course without the marriage vows, the man 
becomes involved with the law and can be, and in fact is, prosecuted as 
‘‘ having carnal knowledge of a mental deficient.”” It is doubtless to prevent 
such unpleasantness as this that there appears to have been a tendency 
to detain female patients throughout the whole of the 25 to 30 years of their 
child-bearing life. All this, let us remind ourselves, under the aegis of the 
Welfare State. Little wonder that the Manchester Guardian of that day 
protested that “ human liberty is too precious a thing to be made the 
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subject of experimental legislation on half-baked scientific theories ”’— 
a protest which went unheeded, but one that has been only too well 
justified in the event. 

It is some relief to know that this legislation has come under considera- 
tion of the Royal Commission appointed to consider these matters by our 
former Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, and the evidence of the 
National Council of Civil Liberties to that body can be recommended for 
some surprising revelations. I will only quote one or two paragraphs 
which summarize their impression: 

We found a situation in which the term “ mental deficiency ’’ was 
being applied to large numbers of young persons who appeared to every- 
one else as normal and whose “ mental deficiency ” could be discerned 
only by those functioning within the mental deficiency service. 

We found that in very many cases the original detentions rested pri- 
marily either on circumstances unassociated with the mental state of the 
patients (i.e. they were orphans or had unsatisfactory parents) or on 
minor adolescent difficulties. Some of these might have benefited by a 
short period of care, such as is provided by the Children and Young 
Persons Act, but we found that detentions made in these circumstances 
continued for ten, twenty, or more years, often without an opportunity 
for residential licence for many years. 

At the same time we found that the labour of these patients was being 
used for the running of the institution and was essential to the mainten- 
ance of the institution. 

Let us pass on, however, to consider the legislation of more recent times. 
Between 1945 and 1951 came the culminating spate of Welfare State 
legislation—the experiment in the unfettered rule of a socialist parliament- 
ary majority. It says a great deal for the basic decency and commonsense 
of the people of our country that the results of this are not worse than they 
are. Nonetheless, despite this and despite all the advantages of the 
Welfare State, the individual was swept aside as an impediment to the 
workings of a planned society. And undoubtedly a good deal of corrective 
work still lies in front of us. ‘Thanks to the election and then re-election 
of a Conservative Government on a policy of individual freedom, there is a 
second chance for the liberal socizty into which many of us were born in 
the early days of this century. We can take a fresh look at the Welfare 
State from this point of view. 

Where do we stand in this? We have had our Pilgrim case and our 
Crichel Down and many another less publicized affair in which the 
ruthlessness of the State in dealing with the individual has been manifest. 
However as, in a short article, I am unable to deal with the whole gambit 
of our economy and social life, I propose to take the most typical example of 
Welfare State legislation and one with which, owing to it being concerned 
with my profession, | am the most familiar. ‘This is the National Health 
Service which was brought in by the Act of 1946. This instituted, as we 
know, a comprehensive National Health Service—an excellent thing; but it 
marked at the same time the decease of an independent profession. 
Doctors who previously, for the most part, had made individual contractual 
arrangements with their patients, who were in effect self-ernployed and 
owned the goodwill of their own practices, now came with very few 
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exceptions into the employment of the State. There were some of us who 
lifted up voices of protest over this—occasionally, though not often, we had 
sympathisers. I remember one such! “ We are all going to be put on the 
panel whether we like it or not,” he declared. He was, of course, right. 

Rather than increase the facilities for contractual arrangements on an 
individual basis—as might have been done and was in fact done in the 
health services of Australia and New Zealand—the State intervened as a 
third party, and the National Insurance system, hitherto confined to the 
lower paid section of the working population, by which doctors were paid 
by capitation fees, so much per patient per year, became universal. A 
single collective arrangement for medical treatment was made and indi- 
vidual arrangements were written off; the type of medical arrangements 
hitherto provided for the lower-paid grades of the propertyless section of 
the community now became applicable to everybody—with one exception, 
that of the very small body of people who could afford health contributions 
and pay doctors just the same. Where does the individual come into this? 
In his health arrangements he is recommended by a state-employed doctor 
to a state-owned hospital whose Management Committee are no longer 
elected but are appointees of the Minister. Hitherto, while the general 
practice of medicine still retains traces of the separate practices of its 
previously individualistic set up, he still retains some choice of his own 
doctor. There are, however, signs that with the coalescence of medical 
practices that is taking place, and, indeed, being encouraged under the 
new dispensation, that choice will be first narrowed and then become, so to 
speak, an administrative fiction. I can perhaps instance in this connection 
the medical arrangements of the new town of Harlow in Essex, which 
are to be entirely concentrated on three Health Centres, while the Town 
Corporation forbids the use of any of its houses for the purpose of doctor’s 
surgeries in the traditional manner of the home-run individual practice; 
all this, one regrets to say, still persisting under a Conservative Govern- 
ment. With trends such as this, individual choice of doctor and 
individual rights in relation to medical advice, such as the right of getting 
an independent doctor’s opinion, will before long disappear. 

No one who has spent his time in political work round our modern 
Council Estates and seen the happy and healthy children and the nicely 
furnished well-run houses, and compared these to the more congested and 
insanitary conditions of living in the older parts of our towns, wishes to 
dispute the benefits that have accrued through the Welfare State. None- 
theless, just as generals tend to fight a war in terms of the previous one, 
so do we tend to solve our social problems in the terms and conditions of a 
previous generation. Many of our present welfare arrangements, be it 
health or housing or other social welfare, are such as were adequate for the 
low-wage and politically and socially immature working class of fifty years 
ago—indeed, our present Housing Subsidies Bill is a rather overdue 
correction to this position in the housing sphere. We have to ask ourselves 

particularly in the health sphere about which we have been talking 
whether, in view of the whole alteration of the economic basis of working 
class life through higher wages, in view too of the inherent dangers to 
individual rights—and individual sense of responsibility also—in 
Welfare State legislation, it is not time to give our social thinking another 
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twist. Whether, instead of the liberal society and liberal values of the 
propertied class being swept away and being lowered and made to conform 
with those of a propertyless proletariat, we cannot imbue our new and 
prosperous working class population with a sense of the values of the liberal 
way of life, a return to the system of voluntary effort in connection with our 
hospitals, an increase in the voluntary insurance against the pitfalls of life 
and old age, a return to a contractual and individual arrangement in regard 
to medical advice in which, of course, while contractual payment per item 
of service would be made, the State insurance would cover a substantial 
part of that payment. Needless to say, such a revolutionary—or counter- 
revolutionary if you wish—conception of life as this would mean a reversal 
of the whole trend of the most substantial part of working class thinking, 
and that seems to me the primary task of our Conservative Educational 
Movement. ‘The trend at the last election shows our task not to be hopeless, 
as whereas substantial sections of the working class have been suborned by 
socialist theory, they are undoubtedly much less enamoured of socialist 
practice when they encounter it, whether it be in the form of the national- 
ization of industry or of ‘‘ State pubs” such as exist in my own con- 
stituency of Carlisle. DonaLp MclI. JOHNSON, M.P. 


NATIONALISM IN WALES 


N December 2oth, 1955, Cardiff formally became the capital of 
Ova: Perhaps the unostentatious way in which the birth of 
Europe’s newest capital was announced—it was made in the form of 

a written answer to a written question by a Welsh member—gave the 
impression that it was regarded as a matter of small significance. Yet this 
simple act has given Wales a capital of its own for the first time in its history. 
Impliedly, it involves recognition on the part of the British government that 
Wales, potentially at least, is politically as distinct from England as Scotland 
or Northern Ireland; no doubt it was the fear of such a disruptive implica- 
tion which led successive governments for the past thirty years to oppose 
similar suggestions so determinedly. But above all else the significance of 
Cardiff’s new status is that it marks a striking, albeit minor, triumph for 
Welsh public opinion as expressed through the local authorities. Having 
said all that, that fact remains that, as yet, Cardiff is a Capital in name only. 
It is the seat neither of a parliament nor of a viceroy nor even of an inde- 
pendent judiciary ; it is far from being a cultural capital. It may well have 
all three institutions of government in the not-too-distant future; cultur- 
ally, it has a long way to go. Whether its parliamentary sponsors like it or 
not, the unequivocal recognition of Cardiff as capital will however clear the 
ground for the establishment of a Welsh state and nationalists in Wales 
have long regarded this as the essential preliminary to self-government. 
Do Welshmen want to see the establishment of a Welsh state? 
The answer is that public opinion among people of all political persuasions 
is fast moving in that direction. Officially, Labour is bitterly hostile but 
the majority of the rank and file in the movement is mildly sympathetic and 
a substantial minority is enthusiastically in favour. Of the Conservatives, 
a few support home rule and the majority, despite their Unionist tag, 
still look wistfully in the direction of a Secretaryship of State. Most, but 
not all, Liberals in Wales are home-rulers. The only party which has home 
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rule permanently in the forefront of its platform is Plaid Cymru (literally 
translated, the words mean “ the Party for Wales”). Indeed, the aim of 
Plaid Cymru is by direct Nationalist representation in Parliament to 
secure the passing of an Act which will put Wales on the same footing as 
the self-governing dominions of the Commonwealth. At the last General 
Election, Plaid Cymru candidates, between them, polled over 45,000 votes 
and the election marked the emergence of the party as a vigorous and 
probably the most challenging force in Wales. Some people find the 
existence of a Welsh nationalist movement rather puzzling if not startling. 
Isn’t Wales like Yorkshire, they say, picturesque but still a mere region 
and not a nation? How can such a movement fit in with the contemporary 
political scene in the United Kingdom? The answer te the sceptics is 
historical. 

Wales has now enjoyed nearly eighteen hundred years of uninterrupted 
civilised existence. Linguistically, Welsh, the national language, has been 
continuously spoken for fifteen centuries. For the past six hundred years, 
its people have been conscious of their nationality. When the Romans left, 
there is concrete evidence that even in the remoter valleys of highland Wales 
there remained both the concept of citizenship and the institutions through 
which the rights and privileges of citizenship could be exercised. This may 
well be due to the fact that the Christian faith had taken deep roots in 
Wales by the time or shortly after the Romans had left, and indeed 
throughout its long history Wales has never been other than Christian— 
the nation, so to speak, was, in a unique sense, born into an already 
Christian environment. Hard though life must have been during this early 
period, the intellectual climate was sufficiently favourable and the sense of 
responsibility was sufficiently acute for the great monastic universities at 
Llantwit Major and Llancarfan to be preparing men for the vast mission 
field in Europe at the very time when civilised existence in the West was 
threatened by the barbarian invasions. Welsh nationality of course, is 
intimately bound up with the Welsh language. From the sixth century 
onwards, it has been the medium of a literature which has come close to be- 
ing one of the major literatures of the world both in quality and in quanity 

—-Aneurin, Taliesin, the Mabinogi, Dafydd ap Gwilym down to modern 
times with T. Gwynn Jones, T’. H. Parry Williams and Saunders Lewis. 

It is of this old yet living civilisation that Welshmen think when they 
talk of their heritage, their culture and their way of life and that is why, 
more or less consciously, they have clung for so long and so doggedly to 
their distinctiveness. It needs but little reflection to realise that where there 
exists a conscious national feeling, sooner or later that feeling will assert 
itself politically. It did so in the time of Owen Glyn Dwr. It did so 
again in the nineteenth century. It is doing so now. It was the Reform 
Act of 1867 which effectively enfranchised the people of Wales for the 
first time and from 1868 until 1914, when the Welsh Church Act was passed, 
Welsh politics were dominated by the bitter struggle between church and 
chapel over disestablishment. What gave drive and vigour to the chapel 
party, with which the great mass of tenant farmers was closely connected, 
was the nationalist radicalism of men who had found their inspiration in 
Daniel O’Connell and Mazzini. The net result of their struggle, however, 
was that with one exception, little thought was devoted to the idea of 
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Wales achieving statehood. That one exception was the Young Wales 
Movement led by Lloyd George and Tom Ellis in the 1890’s. It was 
largely throngh this movement that at least ‘wo attempts were made during 
this period to have enacted legislation giving Wales a limited measure of 
home-rule. The stream of private members’ bills has not ceased since then. 
Altogether eight such bills have been introduced in the House of Commons 
between 1891 and 1955, the most ambitious being the Government of 
Wales Bill sponsored by six dissident Welsh Labour M.P.s in March, 1955. 
The rejected bills were all the work of Liberal or Labour members. It is 
noteworthy in this context that although James Griffiths was never the 
sponsor of a home rule bill, he was an open advocate of home rule until he 
assumed office in 1945. Meanwhile, what is euphemisitically called 
administrative devolution has been taking place. Suffice it here to say that 
there are separate Welsh departments of Education, Local Government 
and Housing, Health and Agriculture and broadcasting in Wales is under 
the control of a Welsh Broadcasting Council. In addition, a nominated 
advisory body, meeting in private and having no staff to assist it but bearing 
the rather grand and faintly reminiscent title of the Council for Wales, 
has been set up to advise the government. The Home Secretary is also 
Minister for Welsh Affairs but in the latter capacity has no departmental 
functions. Cardiff has just become the recognised capital. Such are the 
limited constitutional results, apart from the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church, of the hitherto rather half-hearted attempts to secure 
devolution. Outwardly, Welsh M.P.s fight and sit under precisely the 
same labels as their English and Scots counterparts. That, the nationalists 
say, is the fatal weakness of existing Welsh representation at Westminster. 

The passing of the Welsh Church Act left a vacuum so far as Welsh 
political life was concerned. Politically there was disillusionment since an 
immense amount of emotion and energy had been expended on achieving 
a negative result. ‘The Church had ceased to be a privileged body and that 
was that. Soon Wales was to be thrown into the most severe economic 
crisis that could befall any nation. Between the two wars the country lost 
500,000 of its people, mainly its young people, and yet, despite the huge 
exodus, over one third of its insured population at the height of the crisis 
was workless. It is now conceded that its severity was due to the deliberate 
policy of successive United Kingdom governments, deliberate because in 
their financial and trade policies they gave no thought to the economic 
structure and needs of Wales. 

It is against such a background as this that Plaid Cymru emerged and 
grew. Its beginnings were very modest, but when the streams of which the 
movement in its early days consisted —a group of quarrymen and journalists 
from Caernarvonshire and two or three small groups of returned servicemen 
and intellectuals in the university towns—came together in Pwllheli in 
August, 1925, there were two things of which they were firmly convinced. 
Che first was that the Welsh nation could only be saved from eventual 
extinction and its life adequately protected by the establishment of a Welsh 
state possessing powers as wide as those of the then government of the 
[rish Free State. The second was that the only effective instrument to 
achieve this was an independent Welsh party whose members were pledged 
never to accept office in a U.K. government. ‘They were still a small 
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group when they put forward their first Parliamentary candidate in Caer- 
narvonshire in 1929. He got 609 votes. The pioneers of the movement 
were not dismayed. They had nearly all been members of the Liberal or 
Labour parties and they knew of the immense power of the parties they were 
leaving. ‘They had left them because they felt that Wales came a long way 
down in the list of the priorities of these parties. ‘They were deeply inspired 
by Ireland and by the nations of Central Europe and the Baltic which had 
newly acquired their freedom. Later, the nationalists incorporated a good 
many of the doctrines of the French Christian social theorists, and found 
inspiration in the work of Grundtvig and the Danish co-operatives and in 
the teachings and example of Gandhi. 

In the formulation of its ideas and the intellectual discipline which 
the party required of its members in its formative years, the prime mover 
was Saunders Lewis, its president from 1925 to 1939. More aloof and 
detached than the vast majority of his countrymen and never given to 
heated oratory or histrionics, it is he, more than anyone else, who taught a 
whole generation of Welshmen to think politically in terms of Wales and to 
subordinate their ambitions to the slow and often thankless task of bringing 
the nation to realise its responsibilities. —The movement, in its early years 
was primarily educative, and during the thirty years of its existence 
Plaid Cymru has published over 100 books and pamphlets and has used its 
two monthly papers, one in Welsh and the other in English, to educate its 
members. ‘The party early abandoned its abstentionist policy. Basing its 
policy on the Statute of Westminster of 1931 Plaid Cymru, unlike the 
Welsh Republicans to its left, regards co-operation between a fully self- 
governing Wales and the other self-governing countries of the Common- 
wealth as a fundamental article of its political faith. As in the field of 
commonwealth relations, so to Plaid Cymru, the principles of freedom and 
co-operation must be applied both to the state in its relations with the 
communities within it and to economic and industrial relationships. 

While Plaid Cymru effectively points on the one hand to the absence of 
an independent Welsh state as one of the major causes of the complete 
economic breakdown Wales suffered between the wars, and on the other 
hand to the corresponding power of the state not only to protect the liveli- 
hood of the people but to succour the Welsh language and to give it the 
status which at the moment is wholly denied to it, Plaid Cymru regards the 
state primarily as a convenient and necessary device rather than as the 
embodiment of the corporate personality of the nation which should con- 
sequently possess absolute powers over the lives and property of its 
citizens. For this reason both local authorities and trades unions are 
regarded as having important functions as guarantors of the liberties of 
individuals against the dictatorship of the state. ‘The powers of local 
authorities both in regard to the levying and spending of revenue and in 
regard to co-operation with other authorities in industrial and commercial 
undertakings should be increased. It was this principle which prompted 
Plaid Cymru to be the first to suggest the establishment of an Industrial 
Development Council in the years of the depression, and to advocate the 
voluntary but controlled development of under-developed areas in Wales 
on the lines of the ‘’ennessee Valley Authority. Similarly, state capitalism 
is regarded as being as undesirable as the capitalism of industrial cartels, 
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and Plaid Cymru favours both direct co-operative enterprises by workers, 
subject to state supervision, and co-operative enterprises in which the 
trades unions, the local authorities and the state would have a share in the 
management and distribution of profits. 

Today Plaid Cymru is said to have an enrolled membership of 12,000, 
of whom nearly 2,000 have joined for the first time since the beginning of 
1955. They are drawn from all walks of Welsh life but it would appear that 
Plaid Cymru draws the bulk of its electoral support from former radicals 
and moderate socialists who have left the Labour Party because of its 
complete failure to devise a Welsh policy. In the Welsh speaking rural 
areas of the North, it has a strong following among the farmers. Latterly, 
it has attracted a considerable number of prominent trades unionists both 

he north and in the south east particularly among the transport workers 
and miners and it has a large following among the more senior Welsh civil 
servants. The growth of the party, significantly enough, is as rapid in the 
non-Welsh speaking as in the Welsh-speaking areas and Plaid Cymru’s 
hold on the imagination and loyalty of the younger voters in the con- 
stituencies which it contested in 1955 is strong. 

The marked improvement in nationalist fortunes is due to a variety of 
causes. Not the least is the complete failure of the Liberal and Labour 
parties, except in a few isolated instances, to present an attractive and 
inspiring leadership in matters Welsh, while Plaid Cymru in its president, 
Gwynfor Evans, has a man whose determination, integrity and charm have 
won the ear and the sympathy, if not, as yet, the confidence of the nation. 
Again Plaid Cymru, although pledged to dominion status, has had the good 
sense not only to work with groups which want Wales to enjoy a consti- 
tutional status within the United Kingdom similar to that of Northern 
Ireland but to accept such a status as a desirable step in the gradual transfer 
of complete power to a free Welsh state. Moreover the party in fighting 
in the General Election of 1955 on a wider front than ever before, showed 
the Welsh electorate that it meant business and hence won over many 
waverers. But the greatest single factor contributing to the present im- 
provement in the nationalist position is that for thirty years there has been a 
steady flow of nationalist propaganda which can no longer be disregarded, 
and during the past twenty five years, under the patient and skilful direc- 
tion of the party secretary, J. E. Jones, there has been built up a powerful 
and efficient organisation throughout Wales. Slowly this is having its 
effect and the Welsh nation is responding to the call for political responsi- 
bility. At the next General Election, Plaid Cymru intends to fight in 24 
out of the 36 Welsh constituencies and expects to win or to come near to 
winning at least two seats. Whether it does so will depend on its ability 
to make the preservation of Welsh nationhood one of the principal issues 
for the Welsh electorate. D. WATKIN POWELL. 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
V. CAMBRIDGE IN THE ’NINETIES 
OR a hundred years leading politicians have visited Oxford and 
Cambridge, either to put their case before the Debating Societies or to 
encourage their disciples in the party associations. The most im- 
pressive of such birds of passage during my time was John Redmond, who 
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spoke at the Union in favour of Home Rule while the second Bill was 
ploughing its weary way through Parliament in 1893. Though at that 
time merely the leader of the little Parnellite group on the Irish benches, 
he could speak for Irish nationalism with no less authority than Dillor 

O’Brien or Tim Healy; but though he made a deep impression on his 
audience, the motion for Home Rule was lost, for “ the senior partner,’ 
as Rosebery described England, remained predominantly Unionist till 
after the First World War. After the Celtic eloquence of a born orator 
Lord Ripon’s address to the Liberal Club was a tame performance 
The Colonial Secretary was nearly seventy, the oldest member of the 
fourth Gladstone Cabinet after the octogenarian Premier himself, and he 
seemed to have lost his elasticity. Among younger Liberals Haldane and 
George Russell, of whom I was to see a good deal in later years, were 
welcome visitors. The former, still a private member, was rapidly 
moving into the front rank both as lawyer and statesman. His iziterest i 
German philosophy was well known, and I met him for the first time in the 
congenial atmosphere of Henry Sidgwick’s rooms. He was never an orator 
and his thin voice was against him, but he had always something to say. 
George Russell, justly proud of the greatest of Whig families, was the 
author of the best short biography of his hero Gladstone and an accom- 
plished raconteur, many of whose anecdotes appeared in his delightful 
Collections and Recollections. His chief concern was the sufferings of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. Indeed his heart was rather in religion 
than in party warfare, and after 1895, on losing his seat, he exchanged 
politics for literature. 

No Liberal visitor produced such a flutter as Sir Charles Dilke, and the 
invitation brought protests and resignations from some of our Cambridge 
Liberals. I felt no temptation to follow their example, for after several 
years in the political wilderness he had returned to Parliament. His 
permanent exclusion from office seemed a sufficient penalty to those who 
believed in his guilt; and he remained a conspicuous figure in the House, 
a specialist alike in Imperial, foreign and domestic affairs. His speech, 
though packed with information, lacked colour and charm. ‘Ten years 
later, as a young Member of Parliament, I learned to appreciate his 
kindness and his unflagging zeal for the oppressed at home and abroad. 

In the early nineties England was ruled by the middle class, and the 
Labour movement was in its infancy. There was therefore a certain thrill 
in hearing authentic tidings from leaders of the army that was soon to 
march on to the stage. In England as elsewhere Socialism was formulated 
by bourgeois thinkers long before it was adopted and proclaimed by a 
political party. Having read the Fabian Essays | was interested to see and 
hear Sidney and Beatrice Webb, then newly married, in a little meeting 
in the rooms of a Professor. I was struck by their robust self-confidence 
and the alert efficiency of their brains. They made a striking couple in the 
identity of their ideas and the difference of their personalities, and the 
firm of Webb was to leave an enduring mark on our ideology and institu- 
tions. A greater thrill was provided when Tom Mann, at that time one 
of the leading spirits of the ‘‘ New Unionism,” addressed a meeting in the 
hall of King’s. His later career was an anti-climax, for he was passed in the 
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race by Keir Hardie and other men of more solid qualities; but in the 
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early nineties he was a very live wire and could always hold his audience. 

My first visit to Parliament was paid in 1893 when the second Home 
Rule Bill was in Committee, and I was lucky enough to hear Gladstone 
intervene. He was 84, and I was struck by his extreme fragility. ‘The 
voice had lost its resonance, and it was difficult to catch every word in the 
Strangers’ Gallery; but I am glad to have heard the Grand Old Man, 
perhaps the noblest of our Prime Ministers, in the last of his sixty sessions. 
Within a year he resigned, after uttering a warning to the House of Lords, 
and Rosebery took his place. His life had been roses, roses all the way. 
He was welcomed with plaudits by his party, with respect by the Opposi- 
tion, and with an audible sigh of relief at Windsor, but the honeymoon 
was soon over. At an Eighty Club reception in London I was struck by 
his youthful appearance at the age of forty-eight and the lack of colour in 
his eyes. 

My University years produced a fair crop of celebrities, and I had the 
good fortune to know most of the winners. The greatest was General 
Smuts, then a slim, reserved, thoughtful student at Christ’s, which he 
loved and revisited to the end of his days. He kept close to his work, 
and his performance in the Law Tripos was the talk of the University. 
He was not easy to know well, and nobody expected him to win world wide 
fame as soldier, statesman and philosopher. In my own College, George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, later Regius Professor of Modern History and Master 
of Trinity, followed in the literary footsteps of his father and his father’s 
celebrated uncle. A great worker, reader and walker, he overflowed with 
physical and mental vitality, loving poetry not less than history. He was to 
pay his debt many years later in his Autobiography and in his delightful 
little volume on the history of the College. Bertrand Russell, philosopher 
and mathematician, displayed a maturity that already marked him out 
among his contemporaries. His friend George Moore, afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and author of Principia Ethica, possessed a mind 
with no less keen an edge. All four—Smuts, Trevelyan, Russell and 
Moore—were destined to receive the Order of Merit. 

Other friends seemed to me equally likely to make their name. Maurice 
Amos, later Sir Maurice, Legal Adviser to the Egyptian Government, who 
entered Trinity at the same time as myself, chose the History Tripos, but 
after a fey weeks he transferred his allegiance to Moral Science, in which 
he found more scope for his nimble brain. A formidable debater, he was 
more mature when he came up than most of us, for he had escaped the 
routine of the Public School. His father’s connection with Egypt decided 
his career; but what was gained by law was lost to philosophy, of which he 
would have made an inspiring teacher. Equally unexpected was the 
evolution of Barnes, the future Bishop of Birmingham, pugnacious 
champion of the Modernists and hammer of the Anglo-Catholics, from the 
quiet mathematical student for whom a Professorship seemed the likeliest 
destiny. An even greater surprise was in store for the friends of Andrews, 
a classical scholar of Pembroke. The son of an Irvingite Minister, his 
ardent spirit was kindled by the idealism of Westcott, Scott Holland and 
Gore, who combined High Church sympathies with democratic convic- 
tions, who had recently launched the Christian Social Movement, and who 
preached their gospel in the little monthly Commonwealth. On taking 
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Orders he plunged into the slums of South London as head of the Pem- 
broke College Mission and a few years later joined the Cambridge Mission 
to Delhi. Little did he or I imagine that the East would lay such a spell 
upon him as to wean him from his Church and Trinitarian creed. Charlie 
Andrews, as he was familiarly known in three continents, became a teacher 
in the Bengal school of ‘Tagore, the champion of the rights of Indians in 
Africa and the Fiji Islands, and in later years the bosom friend of Gandhi. 
At the close of his life he described his spiritual pilgrimage in his striking 
book What I Owe to Christ. No Englishman of our time won so much of 
the affectionate confidence of Indians, and no one with a white skin ever 
loved them more. It was a triumph of personality which enabled the 
friend of the two greatest Indians of their generation to win the respect of 
successive Viceroys. Among my Cambridge friends none gave or 
received such abundant love. 

I can only refer to a few other friends and acquaintances who were to 
make their name. Edmund Whittaker, later Sir Edmund, who had come 
up to Trinity from a Scottish Grammar School and won a mathematical 
Fellowship at his first attempt, was appointed Royal Astronomer of Ireland 
at the age of thirty-three and became one of our leading physicists. 
Frederick Lawrence, a friend from Eton days, who added the name of 
Pethick after his marriage, had a flair for mathematics and economics, 
entered Parliament, accepted a peerage and as Secretary of State for India 
in the Labour Government shared in the courageous decision in 1947 to 
terminate British rule after nearly three and a half centuries. Walter 
Morley Fletcher, later Sir Walter, was marked out for high place in science 
and administration. I must close the list of Cambridge friends with 
Professor Hearnshaw, historian and publicist; Professor Sir John Clapham, 
our leading economic historian and President of the British Academy; 
Bertram Hopkinson, later Professor of Engineering and a civilian victim of 
the First World War; Charles Roden Buxton, inheritor of the passion for 
service which has distinguished his family for generations; and John 
Cowper Powys, the West country novelist, who recalls our lively talks on 
literature in his autobiography. ‘“‘ Eddie’’ Marsh, later Sir Edward, 
patron of poets and painters, was a classical scholar of Trinity, but his 
heart was in English and French literature. 

Since the three academic terms only account for half the year, the Long 
Vacation plays its part in the University years. I visited the shrines of 
some of the Immortals. It was a delight to hear Parsifal at Bayreuth at a 
time when the Master had been dead for a decade, and Cosima, Liszt’s 
clever daughter, was still active; his imperious spirit seemed to brood over 
the old Bavarian town with its memories of Wilhelmina, favourite sister of 
Frederick the Great. Despite Nietzsche’s shrill complaint that Wagner 
had become soft in his old age, and that the Christian accents of Parsifal 
were a deplorable reaction from the healthy realism of the Meistersinger 
and the paganism of the Ring, I never doubted that his last work deserved its 
enduring fame. The performances went with a swing, and though I have 
seen all the operas except Parsifal elsewhere, they produced their maximum 
effect in the spacious Festspielhaus built for him by King Ludwig of 
Bavaria of tragic memory. 

Next to Bayreuth no place of pilgrimage of my University years seemed 
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more inspiring than Weimar. Carlyle had led me to Goethe, and his life by 
Lewes was one of my favourite biographies. Eckermann’s Conversations 
were and still are my companion. Faust I only knew in the English 
versions which convey the story but not the magic of genius. Carlyle’s 
translation of Wilhelm Meister accompanied me, but despite purple 
patches I enjoyed it less than Werther, and I understood why Niebuhr 
described it as a menagerie of tame animals. Goethe’s house had recently 
been opened to the public after the death of his youngest grandson in 
1887, and it was only sixty years since he had passed away. ‘The portraits 
of his friends round the walls brought the Augustan age of German 
literature to life, and the venerable grandson of Karl August ruled the 
little Duchy from the neighbouring Schloss. Jena spoke to me of Schiller, 
the Wartburg of Luther. At Ferney I went over the home of Voltaire’s 
old age, and read the celebrated inscription on the Church—Deo erexit 
Voltaire. 

Though England is now dotted with Universities, the two older founda- 
tions retain their unique position in our national life. My four years at 
Trinity were like a sunny day in spring. The joys of the mind are ageless, 
but the first rapture can never recur. When I arrived I was already in love 
with history and literature and had begun to explore the world of ideas. 
When I left in 1895 I knew something at least of the imperishable achieve- 
ments of the human spirit in many fields. 

For two years more my Alma Mater occupied a leading place in my 
thoughts. I was awarded the University essay prize in 1895 when the 
subject was Daniel Defoe. The author of Robinson Crusoe—novelist, 
pamphleteer, historian, poet, moralist—is one of the most voluminous 
writers in our literature. The novels—Moll Flanders, Roxana and the 
rest—were available in Bonn’s Library; and the more popular miscel- 
laneous writings, like the Essay on Projects and the History of the Plague, 
were obtainable in one or other of the cheap series which sprouted in the 
closing years of the century. Other and larger works, such as the History 
of the Union with Scotland and History of the Devil were on the shelves 
of the London Library, while The Review, a periodical written almost 
entirely by his own untiring hand, had to be studied in the British Museum. 
The Members’ Prize—so called because the thirty pounds were provided 
by the two Members for the University—was expended on books chosen 
by the winner, handsomely bound and stamped with the University arms. 

In 1897 my book English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, 
which won a prize named after Bishop Thirlwall, the historian of Greece, 
was presented before publication as a Dissertation for a Trinity Fellowship. 
I had been encouraged by the College authorities to compete, though no 
Fellowship had as yet been awarded to a student of history. In addition 
to the Dissertation we were examined in Moral Science and in a Special 
Subject of our choice. For the former we were expected to master a 
number of solid works including Mill’s Logic and Political Economy. For 
the latter I chose the reign of the Emperor Barbarossa. The task of adjudi- 
cation in a great College like Trinity is exceptionally difficult, since the 
experts who speak with authority on the candidates in their own field 
know nothing either of the subjects or of the merits of the rest. In 1897 
the two vacancies were filled by a mathematician and a physiologist, the 
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future Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Walter Morley Fletcher. I was 
told that if a third Fellowship had been available it would have fallen to me, 
and that I was supported by the Master, Lord Acton and Henry Sidgwick. 
It was a disappointment at the time, but in the light of subsequent events 
I can only rejoice. Anchored in Cambridge I should have enjoyed an 
academic career to the full, but I should have missed the wider opportuni- 
ties and experiences of London life. A year later George Trevelyan secured 
the first History Fellowship at Trinity with his earliest work England in the 
Age of Wycliffe, and henceforth students of history have had a fair chance. 
More than thirty years later my beloved College was good enough to enrol 
me among its Honorary Fellows at the same time as my distinguished 
contemporary Dr. Vaughan Williams. G. P. Goocu. 
To be continued. 


RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN 


HE recently concluded visit of Marshal Bulganin and M. Kruschev 

to Afghanistan sheds a high light on the modern trend of Soviet 

policy vis a vis the countries of Asia. In their drive to embrace 
these countries within the orbit of Russian influence, the former belligerent 
attitude which had marked their policy which achieved such a marked 
success in Indo-China and Korea has been replaced by a milder policy of 
peaceful economic penetration. This new outlook has been markedly 
apparent in the case of Afghanistan where nearly a thousand Russian 
experts and technicians are now busily employed in the construction of 
roads, bakeries, sugar refineries and other industries, useful no doubt 
for the somewhat backward population of this country. Russian engineers 
have completed the reconnaissance of pipe lines from Mazar-i-Sharif to 
Termez on the Afghan frontier and an alternative route from Mazar-i- 
Sharif and Khalif. Such pipelines would be of inestimable advantage for an 
invading force advancing from Sinkiang by the Padak Corridor passing to 
the north of Kashmir. Russia has already advanced the huge sum of £200 
millions to Afghanistan for industrial and social development, and recent 
reports point to a further advance of £36 millions. At the same time military 
considerations have been given prominence. Similarly to the Communist 
provision of arms to Egypt, the Russians are prepared to supply Afghanistan 
with arms and munitions on a generous scale from Czechoslovakia where a 
military mission from Kabul is to start at an early date to purchase the 
weapons which the Afghan Government will purchase if found to be 
suitable and unhampered with conditions. They are said to consist mainly 
of small arms and light artillery of which the Afghan army is woefully 
deficient. The question of transit for these arms would present some diffi- 
culty, for it is extremely unlikely that the Pakistan Government would 
allow them to be landed at Karachi and transported through Pakistan, 
and the same would naturally apply to other countries which have joined 
the Baghdad Pact. The only alternatives would be to send them either 
direct by air from Prague, a distance of some 3,000 miles or by overland 
route through Russia, both of which would entail delay and additional 
expense. Early in 1955 the Afghan Government approached the British 
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Government for a supply of arms, but this was refused on the grounds of the 
hostile attitude of Afghanistan towards Pakistan, a Commonwealth 
country. 

This démarche by Russia is not regarded altogether with favour by far- 
seeing Afghans who see in the peaceful penetration of their country the 
encroaching influence of Russia who, as they are fully aware, is spreading 
her tentacles over South-East Asia. They look with gloomy forebodings 
at the vast military and political centre recently established by the Russians 
at Tashkent within easy flying distance of Kabul where an immense tract of 
country including the ancient cities of Bokhara and Samakhand has been 
transformed into an entourage of air fields and military depdts together 
with a school for foreign Communists where they are taught up-to-date 
systems of sabotage and civil disturbance, intelligence duties and sub- 
versive activities calculated to create civil disturbance and strikes. In 
addition there is a powerful radio station which blares forth Communist 
propaganda largely directed against Islam. This may be calculated to have 
a disturbing effect on the devoted Moslim population of Afghanistan 
where the Russian broadcasts are plainly audible. Afghans generally 
speaking have no use for Communism and resent the interference of 
Russia in their domestic affairs. It is somewhat difficult to reconcile these 
broadcasts and the Russian persecution of Moslims within Soviet regions 
with the visit of the two Russian diplomats who were accorded a cordial 
welcome at Kabul where it is true that the frenzied acclamations that 
greeted them in India were markedly lacking. A disturbing feature of 
Russian-Afghan relations may be discerned in the capture of Russian 
agents at Herat and Kandahar who were provided with large sums of 
money for the purpose of subording loyal troops and high-class Afghans in 
favour of a Russian invasion of their country and for seducing the Afghan 
troops to offer no resistance should such invasion occur. The Russian 
explanation that the activities of these agents were really directed against 
Persia and not against Afghanistan may possibly deceive those ready to 
believe the word of the Russians, but can hardly bear convincing proof of 
the peaceful intentions of their powerful neighbour. It is reported that the 
agents were dealt with without publicity but with little doubt as to their 
fate. 

Russian diplomacy in this part of Asia has for some time aimed at 
fomenting disturbances on the North-West borders of Pakistan and 
appears to be concentrated on the formation of an independent State of 
Pukhtoonistan comprising the Pushtu-speaking tribes of both sides of the 
Durand Line. The tribes themselves, as I found when I visited the 
Khyber Pass a few years ago, have not the least desire for this State and 
prefer to remain loyally in Pakistan whose government has wisely continued 
the English system of cash contributions for good behaviour rather than 
allowing the infliction of heavy dues levied on the caravans that cross the 
border from Central Asia bearing carpets, dried fruit and other commodities 
to the markets of Peshawar. I have seen these caravans or “‘ Kafilas” as 
they are called winding up the Pass. Rather than absorption within the 
Afghan orbit, the Pathan tribes are looking to their rifles preparatory to a 
large scale raid on Kabul with prospects of unlimited loot. The headman 
of a Shinwari village at Lundi Kotal with whom I had a sumptuous repast 
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told me that his men were eagerly awaiting the signal to rush across the 
frontier and that the Afridis, Mahsuds and Mohmands whom I met at 
Peshawar all agreed. It is true that some of the semi-independent States 
on the border opted at a recent meeting at Herat to join in with the 
Russians, but for the present this is not regarded seriously by the Afghan 
Government. Far more serious is the threat from the Pathan tribes on the 
Pakistan side of the Border, and in view of this menace the Afghan army 
has been mobilized and the King has summoned the Loe Jirgah, (the 
Grand Council of Elders) to consider the situation. It is only summoned 
in times of national emergency and may advise the Government to refer 
the whole matter to the Security Council. 

Afghanistan finds herself in a precarious position both strategically and 
politically in view of the menacing hordes of the Communists forces from 
across her northern frontier, the Oxus, as well as from the Pathan tribes 
from Pakistan. Her policy is one of strict neutrality, and she steadfastly 
refuses to be drawn into any Pact such as the Baghdad Pact of which 
Pakistan is a member by virtue of which Pakistan would be entitled to 
active support from the other members of the Pact were she to be invaded. 
This action by the Pakistan Government has aroused deep resentment 
on the part of the Soviet who now sees in Afghanistan a bulwark against 
Pakistan on the south and Persia on the west. Were the occupation of 
Afghanistan an accomplished fact, she would form a strong salient in the 
defence line of the Western Powers reaching from the Danube to the 
Himalayas. It is unlikely that an invasion of Afghanistan would be 
mounted from across the Oxus, a strongly flowing river over a mile in 
width and crossed only by heavy barges which convey animals as well as 
passengers. A more likely approach would be through the Padak Corridor 
recently acceded to Russia passing to the north of Kashmir which affords 
easy access from Sinkiang. An army of Chinese “ volunteers ” advancing 
through the corridor would find roads now under construction by Russian 
engineers ready prepared for them in the neighbourhood of Kabul. These 
roads can only be designed for strategic purposes. ‘The bakeries and 
hospitals now under construction by Russian experts would supply their 
needs. The country is wild and desolate, railways do not exist and roads are 
but mere cart tracks. An invasion of Afghanistan would bear a striking 
resemblance to the Chinese invasion of Tibet ostensibly for the purpose of 
“* protecting ”’ the inhabitants against “‘ Imperialist aggression ” and with a 
similar lack of justification. The Afghan army is ill-provided with modern 
weapons and would be unable to offer serious opposition. The occupation 
of Afghanistan would thus be presented to the world as a fait accompli. An 
alternative route for invasion might be found in the direction of Herat and 
Kandahar following the line of Lord Roberts’ celebrated march from Kabul. 
The capture of Russian agents in these cities, as mentioned above, lends a 
certain amount of credence to this project. It would be a long and 
hazardous approach but would have the advantage of menacing the 
eastern borders of Persia, a member of the Baghdad Pact. It will be inter- 
esting to learn whether the roads now under construction near Kabul are to 
be extended to the Pakistan frontier as they were from Lhasa to the borders 
of Nepal. Such extensions would afford a general forecast of the direction 
of any intended invasion were such to be designed. 
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It is unlikely that the occupation of Afghanistan would form the limit of 
Russian expansion. The Russians, as stated by Marshall Bulganin and 
Mr. Kruschev have lent support to the claims of Afghanistan for the 
whole of the Pushtu-speaking tribal territory of the North-West Province 
of Pakistan which has been advanced during the last few years. It would 
include a considerable slice of Pakistan territory as far east as the Indus 
River and thus Pakistan would find herself threatened by an Afghan 
invasion backed by the Russians. This claim has received support from 
certain Indian politicians and some of the Indian Press, and they quote a 
statement made by Admiral Earl Mountbatten when he was Viceroy to the 
effect that ‘“‘ agreements with the tribes of the North-West Frontier of 
India will have to be negotiated with the appropriate successor authority.” 
Pakistan, however, is firmly set against any such negotiation and claims 
that the frontier tribes freely agreed to accede to Pakistan in 1947. Ata 
banquet at Kabul Marshall Bulganin stated that Russia sympathised with 
Afghanistan on the Pukhtoonistan question and added that, in his opinion 
a plebiscite should be held to decide the future of the frontier tribes. It is 
believed in Kabul that such a plebiscite would result in favour of Afghan- 
istan, but from my own observations on the Frontier this is exceedingly 
doubtful and may be little more than wishful thinking. There can be but 
little doubt but that they would vote in favour of Pakistan. 

English and American influence in Kabul is negligible, though the 
Americans are to increase their corps of teachers in view of increasing 
Soviet influence. They have supplied Pakistan with important contribu- 
tions of arms, which has been loudly denounced by Pandit Nehru who 
considered it to be a “ false step.” It might be of interest to learn his 
reactions to the supply of arms to Afghanistan by Czechoslovakia. Early 
in December, 1955, the United States Embassy announced that more than 
£2 millions had been allotted to Afghanistan in the past three years for 
technical co-operation, but in spite of this assistance Afghanistan appears 
to be moving closer into the Soviet sphere of influence. The Russian 
menace on the North-West Frontier of India has for many years been the 
nightmare of the English rulers of India. With the inclusion of Afghan- 
istan as a Soviet Asian Republic, this nightmare might well become a 
reality and India’s independence would be threatened from this quarter 
as well as from Tibet. H. E. CRocker. 


METHODISM IN ARNOLD BENNETT’S 
NOVELS 


NEWLY formed Arnold Bennett Society, organised in the Five 
Towns he made famous as a literary group, focuses interest on 
the Bennett literature, especially the novels devoted to life in the Five 

Towns which in Bennett’s day were Methodist strongholds. The Five 
Towns’ literature is only to be understood in a Methodist setting, and it may 
be that his being rejected by the people of the Potteries was due to his 
unsympathetic, and often libellous, attacks on Methodism. Among 
Methodists he caricatured Methodist characters, yet indicated he must 
have had knowledge of the intimate fellowship of Methodism. From among 
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the many Five Towns’ Stories two only, The Old Wives’ Tale (1908) and 
Anna of the Five Towns (1902) will be used as reference in this article to 
serve as illustration for Bennett’s Methodist outlook expressed in the 
Five Towns’ novels. ‘This is Bennett’s birthplace, where he spent unhappy 
years during his early literary career, craving acknowledgement, and getting 
a warped view of the Methodism in which he was reared. 

Arnold Bennett was born in Shelton, near Hanley, in 1867 amidst 
industrial blackness, Irving for a time behind a draper’s shop which he 
skilfully worked into The Old Wives’ Tale, along with local schools he 
attended, his migration to London and matriculation there, leaving his 
hometown after his twenty-first birthday. Rarely did he return to the 
Potteries, then only for a few days at a time, yet the novels of this area 
give him a claim to be considered among English novelists. He was 
absorbed by the grimness, the industry, the business, the local history 
and the Methodism of the Five Towns’, all of which are described in great 
detail. His Five Towns’ characters are people in the streets amidst buildings 
still familiar landmarks, people of success and failure, all caught up in the 
encroaching industry and seeking fellowship at the Duck Bank Methodist 
Church. The world the people live in is one of decay and disease, but 
life is ‘* sweet, exquisite, blissful melancholy ” the grimness dispelled by a 
gay girl and romantic lad who find no difficulty in making love under 
incandescant street lights. In dreary surroundings, where people live in 
districts, many of which are combined into a Federated Borough, life 
flows evenly to its end and if there are thrills and glamour in the grimness 
of the moment, there is no future. In the Five Towns life reaches its 
fulfilment without the inhabitants realising their restrictions. Constance 
and Sophia Baines never fully appreciated their drab and unimportant 
surroundings and Bennett has many such characters, fine people though 
they are yet not lovable. ‘The ugly bleakness of the Potteries is accepted as 
essential to well-being and money-making but involving a nostalgic 
resentment against the defilement of a once beautiful part of the centre of 
England. ‘That destruction was necessary that the Industrial Revolution 
could produce the beauty of pottery. No further progress was contem- 
plated within the Five ‘Towns. Bennett gives his own description of the 
Five Towns in Anna. “ Five contiguous towns—Turnhill, Bursley, 
Hanbridge, Kype and Longshaw—united by a single winding throughfare 
some eight miles in length have inundated the valley like a succession of 
great lakes. Of these five Bursley is the mother, but Hanbridge is the 
largest. They are mean and forbidding of aspect—sombre, hard featured, 
uncouth; and the vaporous poison of their ovens and chimneys has soiled 
and shrivelled the surrounding country till there is no village lane within a 
league but what offers a gaunt and ludicrous travesty of rural claims. 
Nothing could be more prosaic than the huddled red-brown streets; 
nothing more seemingly remote from romance. Yet be it said that 
romance is even here—the romance which, for those who have the eye to 
perceive it, ever dwells amid the seats of industrial manufacture, softening 
the coarseness, transfiguring the squalor of these alchemic operations.” 
The Five Towns actually are Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, Stoke and 
Longton which, with the addition of Fenton, have comprised the Federated 
Borough of Stoke on Trent since 1908; Bennett’s excuse for omitting 
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Fenton in his literary group was that Five was a better literary sound than 
six. 

Methodism in the Bennett literature represents a single theme to which 
he frequently returns and which shapes the plot and influences the outlook 
of the Five Towns’ people. Anna of the Five Towns has no separate 
existence apart from Methodism, and the acquired Methodist heritage 
moulded the lives of the people of the Old Wives’ Tale preventing their 
moral destruction, yet the Methodism of the Five Towns’ people did not 
change personal lives. Bennett completely misunderstood the Methodist 
Movement which in his novels is not presented as an impetus of reform, 
and to which he acts merely as commentator, or reporter, remaining 
detatched from what he sees. He does not assume the role of advocate or 
reformer and took Methodism as much for granted as the industrial 
pottery scene in which he saw beauty, not only of china, but where all 
things were “netted in the flowing scarves of smoke, harmonised 
exquisitely with the chill blues of the chequered sky. Beauty was achieved, 
and none saw it.”” Colourful writing perhaps, but an attempt to see 
beauty in industrial scenes in which he places his Methodism. The 
Five Towns’ Stories with their industrial and Methodist background give 
Bennett admittance to the company of literary celebrities. The industrial 
background is fairly represented in Clayhanger, embodied in the early 
1gth-century factory experiences of Darius, a digression to the main theme 
but essential in understanding the attraction the scene ad for Bennett, 
and Methodism was a part of the scene. It is significant that the Clayhanger 
family was rescued from the workhouse by a Sunday School superintendent 
who secured employment as a printer’s devil for Darius. Methodism is as 
much a part of the background of the Old Wives’ Tale as the political and 
social strands. Only from an intimate personal knowledge as a man of the 
people and of Methodism could Bennett have produced the Five Towns’ 
stories. 

The Five Towns’ novels have few attractive Methodists. Ephriam 
Tellwright, once a local preacher, “ garrilous with God,” immersed in the 
“finance of salvation’’ the counter of collections, director of special 
appeals, planner of anniversaries and revivals, is an odious miserable 
creature whose lack of Christian charity drove Titus Price to bankruptcy, 
embezzlement, forgery and suicide. ‘Tellwright was a “ sinister and 
formidable personality . . . one of the most extraordinary and most 
mysterious men in the Five Towns, ”’ notorious for his riches, living on the 
principle that “‘ us mum have our six per cent.”: hated by his daughters, 
whom he kept in misery and poverty, and denying Anna sufficient house- 
keeping money though she had a fortune from her mother which, when 
given to her, was worth £40,000. Yet she dared not in the miserable 
home where she lived spend a few pounds on a much needed dress. She 
loved Willie Price yet her father pushed her into marriage with Henry 
Mynors, a Methodist rising potter with whom she first became a sleeping 
partner in business. Anna withstood conversion and the chance of a 
changed life during a Duck Bank revival. 

The miser ‘Tellwright was, ‘‘ what is termed a good Wesleyan, preaching 
and teaching, and spending himself in the various activities of Hanbridge 
Chapel. For many years he had been a circuit treasurer.” This odious 
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miser, “ belonged by birth to the old guard of Methodism ” whose family 
had fought against “ the Primitive Methodist Seccession of 1808,”’ whose 
ancestors had also taken partin the “ Warren Affair” and “‘ Fly-Sheet ” 
controversy of 1849. In chapel pulpits Tellwright expounded “ the 
mystery of the atonement.” ‘Tellwright’s interest was really devoted only 
to money and while the minister “‘ by his pleading might bring sinners to 
the penitant form it was Ephriam Tellwright who reduced the cost per 
head of souls saved,’ but money is a familiar theme of Bennett’s, and 
money was power. An American millionaire bought “‘ The Grand 
Babylon Hotel ’’ to satisfy his daughter’s wish to dine on steak and beer. 
To Tellwright money was life. He was a redundant Methodist, who, 
despite his wealth of {£60,000 at fifty, had no real interest in Methodism 
beyond being able to give £25, grudgingly and only after ruining another 
man, to a Bazaar fund, probably sneering at its acceptance since part of his 
fortune was invested in brewery shares paying 20 per cent. There is 
nothing commendable in the life of Tellwright except, perhaps, his faithful 
trusteeship of Anna’s fortune. 

Though Bennett forsook the Methodist tradition in which he was reared 
and painted grim pictures of Methodist life, he appeared to consider it 
necessary to the well-being of society and allowed enterprising business 
men like Baines to be “‘ prime movers in providing Corinthian facade of the 
Wesleyan Chapel ” as full of sham as was the respect of ‘Titus Price for the 
Methodist fellowship. The Five Towns’ Methodists are alive, outwardly 
observing religious rites without inner convictions. Maggie, the domestic 
servant, “lived seventeen hours of each day in an underground kitchen, 
and the other seven in an attic, never went out except to chapel on Sunday 
evenings and once a month on Thursday afternoons.”” That reference to 
“* Sunday evening ”’ is significant since Bennett’s Methodism is devoted to 
Sunday evening services which are non-productive of Churchmanship the 
quality lacking in Five Towns’ Methodism. It was considered a sign of 
distinction that Mrs. Baines went to church on Sunday mornings. 
Among the Five ‘Towns’ Methodists prayer is always formal, revivalism lacks 
sincerity while the conversion of seventy souls in a revival competes as a 
topic for discussion at a sewing meeting with a forthcoming bazaar. ‘These 
people see no connection between prayer and conduct: Constance Baines 
after prayer rifles the sacred work box of her sister, steals a tooth extracted 
from Mr. Povey while he slept and threw it through the window. An 
action demonstrating the ineffectiveness of the framed text on the wall, 
“Thou God seest me.” Neither prayer nor religion overcame evil. 
Casualness in prayer characterises preparations for the Revival at Duck 
Bank, necessary to the plot of Anna of the Five Towns. A special preacher 
was engaged adept at encouraging godliness and who had “ snatched from 
eternal torment”’ tens of thousands of souls. Henry Mynors assumed the 
graces of pity and Christian succour only as a pose when praying for the 
revival’s success for this leader was content that a fellow Methodist should 
suffer defeat than say a word in his favour. When Mynors prayed Anna 
felt queer inside and while she was a Sunday School teacher she existed 
only on the fringe of the Methodist Society: there is irony in that this self 
confessed unconverted seeker after truth destroyed the forged note of 
Willie Price and ruined herself with her father. Bennett skillfully describes 
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Anna’s emotional stirring under the impact of the revival but he so held 
her to his conception of Methodists that she was not permitted to go her 
own way to conversion. Anti-climax to her inward struggle comes when 
leaving the church, the caretaker is encountered impatiently pacing the 
steps, waiting to close down, and nearby was exhibited a notice that a 
cabinent photograph of the revivilist could be had for one shilling, these 
two incidents were of more importance than the fact of Anna’s distress in 
‘not having walked publicly to the penitental form.” Bennett’s sneer at 
the conventions of religion is maintained in small ways. Anna knew herself 
a proud sinner as she crept to the 7 a.m. prayer meeting for workers, 
hoping still to find forgiveness, but found a poor attendance of old stagers, 
and her prayers were frustrated by the thought of her own money, the 
queer, poor way she and her father lived and the neglect of having for- 
gotten “ to buy the bacon.”’ Willie Price, visiting the Tellwright home to 
discuss the question of rent arrears for the miserable pot bank his father 
rented from Anna, talked not of debt but of the revival but she was 
concerned with the debt knowing her father was ready to destroy any 
man for the sake of money. Tellwright was a miser; Titus Price encouraged 
the deception of respectability; and Anna wanted conversion; all were 
Methodist of Duck Bank playing a tug of war in which Price was the 
victim who lost to the pull of money. 

These sham Methodists are represented as more at home at a Bazaar 
than a revival, though the showman revivalist humbled and ashamed all 
‘“‘ except the organist who was searching his tune book for the next tune,” 
and to those who were unwilling to give generously in the collection the 
advice was, “keep your miserable sixpences and get sixpennyworth of 
muserable enjoyment out of them elsewhere.” The God whom Methodists 
worshipped is described in the account of a Watch-night service at Duck 
Bank. ‘“ Jehovah on a throne, a god of sixty or so with a moustache and a 
beard, and a non-commital expression which declined to say whether or 
not he would require more bloodshed.” Associated with the images that 
wafted themselves to and fro was “ an obscene monstrosity with cloven 
hoofs and a tail . . . but of course you had too much sense to swallow his 
wicked absurdities,’ so Methodists were convinced when once a year, “for 
ten minutes by the clock ”’ they knelt in meditation at a watchnight service. 
Bennett sarcasm was directed to Methodist divisions for Mr. Povey was a 
‘““Convert’’ from Primitive to Wesleyan Methodism because of the 
material benefits of belonging to the same church as the Baines who 
employed him and whose elder daughter he wished to marry. The Five 
Towns’ Methodists depended on Providence to shape their lives. Fore- 
seeing that John Baines would have a “ stroke ” and need faithful nursing. 
Providence ‘‘ had began fifty years in advance by creating Aunt Maria, 
and had kept her carefully in misfortune’s way ”’ so she would be ready to 
cope with the demands of John Baines to whom she was a poor shrivelled 
second cousin. Providence allowed the Baines to exploit a poor relation, 
and permitted the conduct of a bazaar “ delirious and gay as a carnival ”’ 
but devoid of spiritual content, and where, “‘ under gaze of ministers and 
class leaders” men were “ robbed openly and shamelessly ” and while 
raffles were “ forbidden the bazaar could be enlivened by an auction.”’ 
Providence had many blind eyes. 
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Ministers are caricatured as viciously as Five Towns’ Methodists. The 
Rev. Mr. Murley’s pockets provided Bennett with occasion for a sneer 
for this superintendent of the Wesleyan circuit, ‘“‘ who had a genuine 
mediaeval passion for souls”’ was to be presented with a suit by John 
Baines who carefully explained to Mr. Povey who was to make it, “‘ Christ’s 
use for multifarious pockets.’”’ Jibes at ministers is put on a connexional 
basis as well as local. ‘The news that Miss Elizabeth Chetwynd, sister of a 
local struggling school mistress, is to marry the Rev. Archibald Jones 
startles Bursley. ‘‘ Archibald Jones was one of the idols of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion, a special preacher famous through England at 
‘ anniversaries ’ and ‘ Trust Sermons.’... His function was to direct the 
affairs of ‘ The Book Room’ the Publishing department ” of the church. 
Archibald Jones supposed to be beyond woman and love fel) from his 
pinnacle in marrying a mere school teacher. Twittering at local ministers 
becomes an unpleasant game. Rev. Reginald Banks takes his leave from a 
gossiping sewing meeting saying with a “pompous air” “he must go,” 
not that he ever had time for pastoral visiting: his complaint was that he 
had no “ free afternoon for a month ” and enquired of his wife if she ever 
knew him to have a free evening. The miser Tellwright jibes Mr. Banks 
that he could only afford the £20 he gave to the building fund because of 
his rich wife, “a lady of independent fortune whom the wives of circuit 
stewards found difficult to please in the matter of furniture’? Mrs. Bank’s 
wanted a new scullery boiler and Mrs. Sutton, the steward’s wife, was sure 
the old boiler was “‘a great deal better than ours” and that typical 
Methodist lay opinion concerning manses is spoken by the one genuine 
Bennett Methodist. Mrs. Sutton conceived her function to be to stand 
‘‘ between the minister’s wife and the funds of the society.”’ After voting 
against the federation of the Five Towns into a city Constance Baines 
returned home to die and, “‘ By a curious chance the Wesleyan minister 
hearing that she was seriously ill had called the previous day. She had not 
asked for him and the pastoral visit, from a man who had always said that 
the heavy duties of the circuit rendered pastoral visits almost impossible, 
made her think ”’: it is not recorded what she thought. She died as she had 
lived seeking no comfort of spiritual ministration, but affording Bennett 
ccasion for doubting the value and sincerity of pastoral visitation. 

The Five Towns’ Methodists portrayed by Bennett are a money 
grabbing, honourless clique, unconcerned with the welfare of others, and 
creating a world where good people, such as the Willie Prices, could not 
live. The bright light of Willie Price was driven to self extinction for, 
because of the past, he could not face the future. Nor did Bennett have 
any hope for the future, hence no ambitious posterity survived Bennett’s 
outlook: the story of the Old Wives’ Tale truly representing Bennett’s 
philosophy, moves tragically to its end, the good for nothing lazy Cyril 
alone surviving to squander all his ancestors had made. It may be claimed, 
however, that Bennett’s Methodists were children of their day belonging 
to an age of assumed leisure, before the advent of telephones, or free 
libraries, or public baths, or organised holidays, a time when, “ Bishop 
Colenso had just staggered Christianity by his shameless notes on the 
Pentateuch. Half Lancashire was starving on account of the American 
war . . . there was nothing but a horse tram between Bursley and Han- 
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bridge—and that only twice an hour.” A time when hell was a reality, 
orators could sway vast crowds, and John Baines, sick and helpless, 
believing that the Bible really was the secret of England’s greatness. 
People of conceit, tied to a narrow industrial way of life, seeking to mould 
family life by curbing ambition and self expression. Mrs. Baines expected 
her daughters to recognise parental authority and to show gratitude for 
having been born into the world where pleasure had to be denied. Miss 
Chetwynd, “ the pinched virgin ” almost lost the Baines daughters because 
of the introduction of dancing into her school. Sex was a banned subject, 
the mention of a “ fox terrier bitch ”’ fell strangely in Mrs. Baines’ room; 
tobacco was regarded as equally licentious as cards, dogs and cigars being 
the horrible vices of Mr. Povey. It was a day of domestic servants who 
at forty, ‘‘ was what was left of a woman after twenty two years in the care 
of a philanthropic family . . . a dehumanised drudge.”’ Out of that re- 
stricted conceited background emerged Sophia, ‘ This fragile slip of the 
Baines stock unconsciously drawing on the accumulated strength of 
generations of honest living had put a defeat ” on Gerald Scales, frustrating 
his attempts to seduce her, and throughout her life giving her strength to 
refuse the pleasureable life of a kept mistress. ‘Through Sophia Bennett 
developed the idea that people suffered, not because they were sinners, but 
because they were fools. Sophia, contemplating the ruined life of Madame 
Foucault, descended from comfort to an existence in a foul room in a low 
down lodging house, “ thought what a fool you have been; not ‘ What a 
sinner’.” It must not be assumed that Bennett’s Five Towns’ Novels are a 


fair interpretation of Methodist or non-conformist people. ‘This writing 


of Bennett’s is not realism: it is misrepresentation, the characters in the 
Five ‘Towns novels, though admitting their creator into the realms of the 
famous, are not themselves in the company of the lovable characters of 
fiction. FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 


TWILIGHT OVER GERMANY 


HE train arrived punctually at Kalderkirchen. The German 

customs inspector opened our compartment door and after saying 

politely “‘Good morning,” he asked us if we had anything to 
declare. There were two travellers in my compartment, a German woman 
with her two years old daughter, and an elderly Dutch woman. The 
German woman and myself gave the Customs Officer a negative reply and 
he took our words without any doubt. The Dutch woman said she had 
some tea and some cigars which she smokes herself. The Customs officer 
asked her how much tea she had. She shrugged her shoulders and in 
broken German said, ‘‘ Perhaps half a pound.” One could sense the 
lady from Holland was trying to be difficult. ‘ I’m afraid you will have to 
pay duty on your tea” said the German still very politely and asked if he 
could see the tea. “‘ If you want to see the tea you will have to open my 
case.” ‘‘ Would you kindly open the case?” asked the officer. ‘‘ Open the 
case yourself,” replied the Dutch traveller. It was certainly obvious that 
our Dutch Lady didn’t like the Germans, but the officer had his duty to do 
and charged her 60 pfenning for a quarter of tea(1sh.). “‘ I have no money,” 
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the Dutch woman indignantly replied, and it looked as if tirere was going 
to be a Dutch-German crisis. However the German passenger saved the 
situation in the last minute by paying the duty and taking the } lb. tea for 
herself. The Customs Officer accepted this as a perfect solution and, still 
polite, he saluted us and wished us a good journey. There was nothing 
arrogant about this German. He was so different from the German 
official who examined my passport in 1939, clicked his heels and shouted 
“ Heil Hitler.’"” Have the Germans really changed? Is militarism and 
nazism a German evil which belongs to the past? The man in Kalder- 
kirchen who greeted us on German soil created a good impression and 
gave us a pleasant welcome to the new Reich. 

At the time of my arrival in Germany the romance of Princess Margaret 
and Peter Townsend was at its peak. Germany always had a weak spot for 
royalties, and for a long time their interest has been focussed on the 
British Royalty and also on the Empress of Persia who was born in Berlin. 
‘“‘T wish we had a king or a reigning prince; this could establish a real 
peace,” said a fellow traveller to me between Diisseldorf and Bonn. 
“In what way could Royalty stabilise peace? ’’ I asked this monarchistic 
minded German. ‘“ Well the allies should never have allowed the creation 
of a new Reich in 1945. We should have gone back to the political status 
of 1848, when every German province had not only its own parliament 
but also its own king. Germany would never have become a threat to 
peace and we would have had no reason to join N.A.T.O., nor would the 
Russian have had any reason to keep Eastern Germany under control.” 
* In which way is Germany becoming a threat to peace?”’ I asked the elderly 
German. ‘A re-armed Germany is automatically a danger in Europe. 
Once Germany has a Wehrmacht, no one will dictate in which form we will 
liberate our brothers in the East. We are, I’m sorry to say, a militaristic- 
minded nation and the Americans are trying everything to appeal to our 
militaristic instincts. People outside Germany don’t see the real develop- 
ment in the Eastern zone of Germany where a new Hitler Youth is being 
formed under communist slogans. Do you really think that Russia wants a 
united Germany? Or free elections? A re-armed Germany would never 
recognise the Oder line as a border of Germany!”’ Now the old man came 
back to his remark of a political status quo of 1848. ‘‘ Independent German 
states such as existed before Bismarck forced the will of Prussia on the rest 
of Germany are the only guarantee of a permanent peace.’’ This fantastic 
idea of a new German monarchy seemed to be justified, but every logical 
thinking German knows that we can’t turn the wheels of history backwards, 
and the average German of 1955 has a quite different outlook. He lives 
well, he wants to get rich quickly, and he has succeeded in his aims with 
some outstanding merits. It is not surprising that the Adenauer Govern- 
ment refers to the economic recovery of its country as the German 
“Wunder.” How long can this “‘ Wunder”’ last? How long is the 
German economy able to achieve not only full employment, but increase 
their production for the home market and their export at the same time? 
Is the German industry already a danger to the world markets? Aren’t 
we on the cross-road of the German ‘‘ Wunder”? ‘The industrialists are 
of the opinion that the full productivity of the German economy can still 
keep up the pace and infiltrate and conquer the world markets. ‘Trade 
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Union leaders in Bonn and the S.P.D. are of a different opinion. “ The 
German workers are no longer satisfied with their working hours, they want 
not only more free time, but more pay at the same time. Business is 
booming and we want a share in the boom too,”’ said a follower of the 
German Social Democrat party to me, and at the same time he assured me 
that his party has no intention of conquering the world market and 
squeezing British goods out of an established international market. “If we 
do this we will soon find ourselves fighting once more against England and 
the rest of the world, only because we work more than our counterparts in 
England and other European States. Now the time has come to relax; 
we want a 40 hour week and a share in the industrial boom, especially as 
the cost of living is still on the increase.” ‘‘ What about re-armament?”’ I 
asked Herrn Freytag. ‘‘ Re-armament is necessary to keep our export 
production on the same level as other European states. If we only con- 
centrate all our efforts on good production for the home and overseas 
markets, we are playing an unfair game with our partners in N.A.T.O., 
who have to pay for their re-armament and defence and at the same time 
need an export production to earn their livelihood. The issue of the 
re-armament of Germany is not a military one for the S.P.D. but more an 
economic question,”’ said the German. 

From this official line of the German Opposition Party in Bonn a new 
opposition inside this party has been recently formed. For the first time 
since the second world war the German S.P.D. have their “ Bevan 
Group,” which, during my recent stay in Germany, had not officially 
formed a political party but only voiced their opinion in the weekly journal 
Die Andere Zeitung, which is published in Hamburg. The editorial staff 
of this new paper are former members of the official S.P.D. paper Vorwarts 
which is published in Bonn. Mr. Gerhard Gleissberg and Rudorf 
Gottschalk, who are responsible for Die Andere Zeitung, are regarded in 
Bonn as the renegades of the Party. The accusation that these new German 
‘‘ Bevanites ’’ have Communist tendencies is unfounded, and their strong 
anti-militaristic attitude is supported by big industrialists in Hamburg, 
who are more interested in a vigorous export drive of German goods than 
in diverting their production towards goods for a new German army which 
in no way can bring a capital profit for the export firms of Hamburg, 
Liibeck and Bremen. ‘The editorial Staff of Die Andere Zeitung are fully 
aware that their supporters are in no way followers of their political party 
and that they have only found a common ground by opposing re-armament 
at any price for Germany. But Die Andere Zeitung concentrates its 
attentions not only against re-armament of Germany but also against the 
revival of Nazism inside the Federal Republic. No foreign observer would 
be able to distinguish a German from a Nazi or Anti-Nazi. The question of 
how far the Nazis have come back is one of the most difficult post-war 
problems because the majority of Germans today have in one or another 
form a justification for their political tendencies of the past. But when a 
man like Dr. Globke, who was responsible for the racial laws of the 
Third Reich, becomes the close adviser to Dr. Adenauer, then the 
democracy of Bonn is becoming a farce. Even inside the quarters of the 
Social Democrats, former leading Hitler Youth members are holding 
responsible secretarial jobs, and the official voice of the S.P.D. (Social 
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Democratic Party) is publishing contributions from literary prize winners of 
the Third Reich. 

There are still enough efficient and genuine anti-Nazis in Germany who, 
with a clear political record of the past, could occupy key positions in 
Bonn and who would be better guarantors of the new Federal Republic 
than personalities who played a major part inside the Third Reich. The 
attitude of the average German towards these developments is either of 
complete indifference, or he gives the following reply. ‘‘ Why do you 
complain about leading ex-Nazi personalities in Bonn? Aren’t you 
yourself to blame for these tendencies? Every week a former high ranking 
Nazi general is pardoned from the British military prison in Werl. First 
they were sentenced to death, then they were transferred to life imprison- 
ment, now they are released, and what a release! ‘The ex-nazis come back 
to their home, so a torchligat procession celebrates their return, and leading 
German car manufacturers and other big industrialists overload them with 
presents and offers for important jobs.” The “ man in the street”’ in 
Germany is baffled. “I wish I had been a big shot in the Third Reich, 
then I would have a good job today ...” they openly say. The same 
applied to many returning German P.O.W. from Russia. For this reason 
alone the Russians have slowed down their repatriation. All these so- 
called Nazi elements are at present a small minority, and in spite of the key 
jobs they are holding inside the German industries they are unwilling to 
provoke war tendencies as even the German youth—here I am speaking 
of my impressions in Western Germany—is in no militaristic mood.” 

“Why should we want war? We have enough for a century to come ...” 
said a German friend of mine who is editor-in-chief of a weekly publication 
with a circulation of nearly 500,000. ‘‘ But what about reunification?”’ | 
asked again. My friend laughed. “‘ Do you really think that any German 
of our generation (we were both born 1918) would fight just to reunify 
Germany? ‘The reunification must come from Russia and America. 
Now the Germans who have settled from the East in the Federal Republic 
have more or less found a new home; they earn more money than they 
ever did in their home towns. If Eastern Germany was incorporated over- 
night into Western Germany do you think these people would go back to 
their homes and start once again a new life? Why should they? —Thémen 
in Bonn only give us the impression that they want a united Germany. 
Adenauer’s Government is a Catholic government; he obtained his majority 
through votes of the Catholics in the Rhineland and Westphalia. A 
general election all over Germany, including the Eastern Zone, would be 
the end of his Government because it is a well-known fact that the 
Protestant area of Saxony and Brandenburg has always been a stronghold 
for the social democrats. This is one reason for objection at the present to 
a unification of Germany. ‘Then there are the big Ruhr industries. A 
united Germany means the rebuilding of the Eastern Zone, but this 1s a 
non-profitable adventure no one wants to risk just at the time when the 
steel industry is booming. The third reason is the Communist hierarchy 
in Eastern Germany. Do you think they are willing to just disappear 
from their jobs into an underground movement as they would have to once 
Moscow withdraws its support? Don’t forget, no French Government 
would !ike to see 70,000,000 Germans united again. The result of Geneva 
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was no disappointment for Germany.” As I have pointed out before, the 
German of today does not want to re-arm. The youth is more sport-minded 
than under the Third Reich; there is no anti-British feeling in Western 
Germany, but all these positive symptoms have a bitter taste—the knowledge 
that no nation in the whole world is so easily led as the German people 
and that leading men of the Third Reich could influence the Bonn politician 
without being a member of the Bundestag. No one knows who will 
succeed Adenauer. So long as German prosperity is visible in the café 
houses in the Kénigsallee in Diisseldorf, the average German does not care; 
but what happens if a new unemployment wave sweeps over Germany 
and the industrial boom is transferred into a powerful re-armament 
programme? Then Hans and Fritz will look to Bonn, and the Bundestag 
will have to prove that the shadow of the Nazi secretaries in the town where 
Beethoven began his noble compositions is either only an ugly sign on 
Germany’s political horizon or they are the real masters of post-war 
Germany and only waiting for their time to come. GERD TREUHAFT. 


THE ART OF POISONING 


OISONING is a crime which our law-makers still consider serious 
Precis to be punishable by hanging. One might think that with the 

development of science the art would have reached perfection. 
In reality our ancestors are our masters in this method of killing, and their 
chances of discovery were minimized by the fact that little was then known 
about post-mortems. Some of the poisons employed. long ago were very 
slow to take effect: others worked with instantaneous results, and the 
methods used to conceal the crime were always ingenious if not always 
successful. Strange concoctions were invented which could lead to death 
without suffering and without causing suspicion. Subtle toxins were put 
in flowers and trinkets by the ancient Romans, while the Turks and 
Persians knew how to poison the stirrups, saddle, bridle and even the boots 
of a rider. 

In the Middle Ages poison was frequently mixed with the incense on the 
Communion ‘lable and the deadly exhalations exacted their toll in human 
life. The Kings of France became so frightened of these murderous 
scents that they forbade the use of perfume in their presence. The 
poisoner of these times showed a distinct preference for noxious smells. 
We read of arsenic solutions being added to the tallow of candles and the 
wax of tapers. ‘lhese produced bluish vapours, fatal in their effect. 
Leopold I of Austria nearly died of the poisonous blue fumes exhaled by the 
long candles in his bedroom. Blue was always considered a dangerous 
colour. Henry IV of England is supposed to have been poisoned by an 
indigo blue velvet cloak handed to him by a hereditary enemy. When he 
put on the fatal cloak he shivered and wept. He vowed that he would go 
to the Holy Land, to wrest it from the Turks, hoping in this way to find a 
cure. But the poison was already doing its deadly work and he died before 
fulfilling his vow. The criminal was never found but two hundred suspects 
paid the price on the gallows. 

On the Continent, where so many murders have been committed in the 
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name of religion, the Church became a popular centre for the poisoner’s 
craft. Poison was actually administered by means of consecrated bread, 
and was even put in the Communion wine. In an attempt to rid France of 
Louis XI a band of conspirators was caught in the act of spreading a 
dangerous coloured liquid over the objects that the King was to kiss after 
the mass. It is not surprising that the art of poisoning rapidly spread to the 
banquet table and that many a feudal lord was hastened to his death by the 
treachery of his host. Hence the custom which. still prevails in certain 
countries to this day—the host of a distinguished person would first taste 
the food before handing it to his guest. But even this guarantee of good 
faith was subject to abuses cunningly devised by expert criminals. How- 
ever, it is consoling to find that in these dark times the greatest proof 
of esteem and confidence that could be given by a guest to his host was to 
dispense with this precaution. 

A later development of the poisoner’s art took the form of spurious 
treatments of wounds, under the guise of remedies. Francis II was poi- 
soned by a valet de chambre who put harmful toxins on that part of his 
nightcap which came into contact with his suppurating ear. On the same 
principle poison was often sprinkled on vests and applied to open sores. 
Even shoes were known to be poisoned, and rat poisoning became in- 
creasingly popular as its highly concentrated properties made it impossible 
to detect. An attempt was made to dispose of Louis XV when a child by 
poisoning his handkerchief. More frequently, however, the poisoning of 
gloves and handkerchiefs was used as a blind to divert attention from the 
real method employed. 

Perhaps the most deadly poison ever used was the famous Cantarella 
of the Borgias. ‘This was obtained in the most horrible manner. A pig 
was poisoned with arsenic, then its dead body was ripped open and 
sprinkled with a further dose. When putrefaction was complete, the 
liquid was distilled and the white powder which remained gave a poison 
whose virulence was greatly increased by its passage through a living 
organism. Pope Alexander VI and his son, Caesar Borgia, used a 
similar kind of poison which was found in the saliva of a mad pig, hung 
upside down and beaten to death. That, at least, is the rough formula. Its 
exact composition is so complex that it has defied the researches of later 
scientists. No doubt there was an infinity of formulae each prepared for a 
particular case and destroyed after use. The underlying secret is buried 
with the Borgias. 

A less horrible but more ingenious method of killing originated in 
Venice about the 15th century. Poisoned rings were worn and their 
effect was so potent that many a handshake resulted in death. ‘These 
rings, worn on the middle finger, had two sharp claws of steel on the 
same side as the palm, and pointing towards the adjoining fingers. In the 
hollows of the claws a violent poison was concealed. Ata ball or in a crowd 
a cavalier would seize, as a gallant gesture, the bare hand of someone who 
had insulted him. The skin of his enemy was punctured in the hand-clasp, 
allowing a few drops to enter. The next morning the victims was dead in 
his bed. 

An ingenious variation of the art of poisoning was employed by an 
Austrian soldier in 1909—he bought empty capsules from a chemist and 
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filled them with potassium cyanide. Then he sent hectographed letters to 
his superior officers recommending a drug to counteract sexual weakness. 
He signed the letters with the fictitious name ‘‘ Charles Francis.” Some 
of the officers accepted the drug and tried it. Luckily, only one was 
poisoned. But Adolph Hofrichter, the ambitious soldier who had hoped 
to get rid of his superior officers in this way, was arrested and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Freed during the revolution, he continued to live in 
Vienna under an assumed name. Perhaps he became a useful accomplice 
of another Adolph, who ruthlessly liquidated human obstructions to his 
position of power. 

Poisoning is essentially a feminine crime: seventy per cent of the world’s 
poisoners have been women. In certain parts of India the cruel law which 
forces widows to burn themselves on their husband’s funeral pyre, owes its 
origin to the prevalence of poisoning by women who prefer lovers to 
husbands. In the ancient Republic of Rome, poisoning by women became 
so rife, that special laws were made to deal with it. A Latin proverb says 
that an adulteress is a poisoner, and this has been amply proved in the 
history of crime. In Rome itself an outbreak of poisoning resulted in the 
deaths of the magistrates and members of the Senate. ‘The plot was 
disclosed by the female servant of one of the patrician’s wives, and the 
guilty women confessed that their aim had been to wreak vengeance on the 
citizens who had publicly denounced their debauches. This notorious 
case has for centuries fascinated the student of criminology. But women 
do not only try to poison their husbands—sons and daughters-in-law 
may well be the object of their venom. Sometimes they are unsuccessful 
like the mother of Antiochus, King of Syria, who handed a poisoned cup 
to her son but was forced to drink it herself. The sister of Xerxes, King of 
Persia, was more successful however in her attempt to poison her 
daughter-in-law. She handed her aslice of chicken, cut with a poisoned 
knife—but the knife was poisoned on one side only and so she was able 
to allay suspicion by taking the piece which was next to the clean, unin- 
fected blade. 

Probably the worst case of poisoning by a woman was that of Mme de 
Brinvilliers who lived in seventeenth-century France. She poisoned her 
father to avenge the imprisonment of her lover; she poisoned her husband 
to satisfy her lover; she poisoned her lover because he was unfaithful to 
her; she poisoned her brothers to inherit their fortune, and she poisoned 
her daughter because she found her stupid. Not content with murdering 
her relations, she poisoned her friends and servants as well. Even strangers 
met their death at her hands. When her crimes were discovered, she es- 
caped to England and confessed that she had given poisoned foods to 
patients in hospitals in order to test the efficacy of her preparations. 
Then there was the case of a certain Anna Zwanziger who used a solution 
of flypowder and rat poison to kill her employer’s wife, hoping the widower 
would marry her—although she was fifty and repulsively ugly. She treated 
in the same way the wives of her two subsequent employers, but still 
remained a spinster! 

Strychnine is a poison which is not very much used, being too difficult 
to obtain and too easily detected by its bitter taste, though mixed with 
chicory in coffee, however, it is scarcely noticeable. At the beginning of the 
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18g0’s a seamstress in Brighton fell in love with the husband of one of her 
customers. Finding that her passion was unreturned, she resolved to kill 
the wife. She visited her and offered a present of sweets and flowers. 
But the doctor’s wife was suspicious and handed them to her husband to 
examine. He immediately detected the poison but did not notify the police, 
hoping that a reproach would produce a more lasting repentance. How- 
ever, young Christine Edmund’s thirst for vengeance had to be satisfied by 
some other means. She mixed the poisoned sweets with some others 
exposed for sale on shop counters, and innocent victims lost their lives 
for a woman scorned. Brought to trial she was judged insane and 
imprisoned in Broadmoor for life. 

Belladonna seems to be a popular poison with women. ‘There is, for 
example, the celebrated case of Marie Jeanneret of Switzerland, who in 
early life had a passion for medicines and was continually seeking consulta- 
tions with doctors. ‘Through her morbid fear of becoming blind, she 
collected a number of prescriptions for belladonna, and then became an 
institutional nurse to old women. In a few months she had poisoned six 
patients. When arrested she openly confessed to the murders, saying that 
she had committed them in order to study the effect of the poison. This 
was not a case of ‘“‘ murder for gain,’’ but the accused had to spend twenty 
years in prison as the price for her experiments on human beings. 

The methods employed by poisoners have changed considerably 
throughout the centuries, but their motives have remained substantially 
the same. Ambition, jealousy and the desire for vengeance seem to be 
the prime causes of this despicable crime, but with women there is often a 
complicating factor—a pathological weakness, manifesting itself in nervous, 
hysterical and neurasthenic conduct. Poisoners of both sexes, however, 
display a complete lack of conscience, a total insensibility to suffering and 
are almost always inveterate liars. Women can play to perfection the role 
of tenderness while administering the poisoned cup, but men are more 
concerned with a perfect preparation than a perfect presentation. ‘The 
advance of science has mercifully outstripped the evolution of the perfect 
poison, and it is consoling to reflect that the most ingenious poison has a 
hundred to one chance of discovery by the forensic expert. 

RHODA HILTON 





QUALITY VERSUS EQUALITY 


N a recent broadcast Talk on Truth, the Sovereign Virtue, in THE 

FOUNDATIONS OF WESTERN VALUES series, Dr. Gilbert 

Murray spoke of the dangerous watchwords of the French Revolution, 
and remarked that only one “ is now on everyone’s lips, ‘ Equality.” And 
that just at a time when, in the chaos of thought caused by our incessant 
class strife, it is particularly important to human welfare to distinguish 
the slightly better from the slightly worse, the higher from the lower, the 
true from the plausible—unless we are content to see the world re- 
barbarised.”” ‘To a non-political onlooker it is certainly true that the 
modern world seems hypnotically obsessed by the idea of equality, which 
it advocates indiscriminately without attempting to analyse its implications, 
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and still more curiously, without apparently noticing that Darwin’s 
Origin of Species which so startled and disrupted Western civilisation, 
cast as much doubt on the concept of equality held by the Revolutionists as 
it did upon Fundamentalism. Yet today it is the materialists, the section 
of society that has most whole-heartedly accepted the evolutionary theory, 
who talk most loudly on this subject, oblivious of the fact that a state of 
equality is relatively quite impossible if this theory is true; for according 
to its arguments, all things and all men are in a process of becoming, and 
therefore are necessarily at different stages of development, although some 
groups and races may be said to have approximated to a certain uniformity 
of development. This is particularly true of the artificially induced totalit- 
arian states that give an appearance of the static conformity of the termitary. 

It is, of course, correct to say that men, as mere flesh and blood are equal, 
having similar physical needs, a fact that should always be taken into 
account in sociological planning. It is also reasonable for those who accept 
the spiritual hypothesis to affirm that all men are potentially equal spiritu- 
ally, i.e., that the divine spark may be fanned into a flame revealing what in 
Christianity is thought of as a son of God “ equally” in a cobbler or a 
Prince, for of this we have historical proof. But between these two 
extremes, in the mental realm of everyday life where men work, strive and 
develop, talk of equality is utterly unrealistic. What equality is there, for 
instance, between a spiv in Soho and an evolved entity like the late Gandhi? 
or between an aborigine and an Albert Schweitzer? And again, between 
these extremes there are endless gradations of evolutionary development 
which, if ignored and denied, can only lead to chaos and confusion. 
And yet the tendency of modern psychiatry is to do just this; to insist that 
all men are basically ‘‘ equal’ and only superficially different, and to 
attribute all deviation from what they decide is the “ norm” either to 
chance, circumstances or the development of glands and brain-lobes or, 
in the case of wrong-doers, to external and physical causes. This is a 
popular attitude with the equalitarians but does not appeal to those who 
seek the Quality of the truly moral life as a remedial measure. And how 
far it is from the teaching of Tolstoy, for instance, who wrote in his Private 
Diaries: “* The sick man does not know that his life depends on spi itual 
conditions which are not subject to the laws of matter, instead of seeking 
for health in the spiritual source of . . . the soul, he prefers to seek for it in a 
living man, a wonder worker... or a doctor.”” Or of Gandhi who said that 
hospitals were “ institutions for the propagation of sin ” since they “‘ seduce 
men into paying less attention to the warning of their bodies and giving 
themselves up more and more to a life of vice.” 

The slow process of training people into morality does not, however, 
appeal to the impatient scientific mind which pins its faith in quick 
“shots” administered to body or brain; but there is no short cut to 
perfection. Spiritual evolution, it is true, may be experienced as an 
awakening, coming about, as in cases of religious conversion, in a few 
moments of time, a mental “ seeing of the light ” which thereafter directs 
the individual along the evolutionary path, but this does not mean that the 
man is, in that moment, entirely re-made, although it does mean that he has 
accepted the premise and rules whereby he can, if sufficiently persistent 
and integrated, remake himself. For this, however, he will have to forego 
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the modern passion for being equal. As his character and mode of living 
improve, he will find that he is not living on terms of equality with his 
average neighbour, and that neighbour will not be long before he, too, 
recognizes—and resents—the fact. ‘This is perhaps why the idea of solid- 
arity is so much more appealing to most people than that of evolutionary 
individuality. ‘They ‘wish to be liked, to be able to enter fully into the 
interests, pleasures ahd habits of those about them. They dread the 
isolation which comes of being different. It is only those who, like Paul 
on the road to Damascus, suddenly become aware of the supreme goal of 
Quality, or the Highest Good, who will be willing to renounce the popular 
ideal of equality. For in the relative sense, quality and equality are 
mutually exclusive. Levelling down and at the same time aiming at the 
Highest Good cannot possibly be engaged in at the same time. ‘The choice 
has always to be made between the two ideas. Yet the peculiar thing is that, 
even in these days, when the demand for equality is so insistent and 
ubiquitous, it is Quality which is most truly, if unconsciously, worshipped 
by humanity. For it is Quality towards which the under-privileged aspire 
when they seek to “ better themselves.”” It is Quality to which the new- 
poor cling when, deprived of their domestic staff, they strive to keep their 
homes and table appointments in the same impeccable state as when 
parlour-maids, butler and housemaids did the duties that they now struggle 
to do single-handed, although it entails domestic slavery. 

After the basic physical needs are met, it is always for Quality 
betterment—that men seek. Unfortunately the betterment is all too often 
conceived of in monetary terms and material possessions. The self-made 
man is wrongly designated. He has not made “ himself,” but a fortune, 
to which process that “ self’ has been largely sacrificed. He has had a 
false sense of Quality; a better sense would have led him to self-culture; 
the best sense leads to what Lenin so bitterly decried and pretended to 
despise in the Tolstoians—self-perfectioning. The fact that this concept of 
Quality is so little discussed and so widely abandoned in the world today 
is, as Professor Murray points out, exceedingly dangerous, for it means that 
mankind is rapidly becoming devoid of a criterion. Without a criterion, 
whether this is thought of as a personal God or the evolutionary Goal, the 
further evolution of mankind becomes impossible, and it must revert, or 
devolve—since nothing remains static and humanity is always moving in 
one direction or another—to barbarism. 

The revival of the cult of Quality should not, and would not, if based on 
a right sense of values, involve injustice to the majority. Seen in the light 
of evolution it would, for the first time in history, give humanity a clear 
sense of direction. The universal urge to betterment would be recognized 
for what it essentially was; no longer the all too human desire for more 
material things but for a higher human species such as that exemplified 
by the Founders of the world-faiths and their immediate followers who all 
sought to eliminate violence from, and instate Love in, the heart of man. 
Nowhere is this evolutionary ideal more clearly stated and convincingly 
urged than in 1 John 3: 2, 3: “ Now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.”” This may be 
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a challenge to our faith, but not nearly so great a challenge as it would 
have been to, say, a neolithic man; for we at least have the historical proof 
that man can and has evolved to his present condition from neolithic times; 
and it surely demands less faith than common sense to believe that he can 
evolve infinitely further. 

If the evolutionary urge were recognized for what it is, it could be the 
most unifying factor ever known to mankind. ‘The all-in-this-together 
appeal which was such an integrating factor during the last war would be 
experienced even more keenly in the recognition of a common goal to 
which all could attain without displacing others and to which, in fact, it was 
essential that others beside oneself should attain if the Realm of God were 
ever to be seen on earth. It would indeed be each for all and all for each, 
and the universal aim would provide the basis for spiritual unification 
which is the world’s most urgent need. The cult of quality, therefore, 
provides the alternative to the present thoughtless demand for an impossible 
equality, as surely as spiritual evolution gives the answer to the utilitarian 
philosophy of the materialistic evolutionists. And the sooner this answer 
is given, and the situation rationalised, the better for a world which, 
refusing to recognize the evolutionary gradations of the human species, 
won in every case by racial, national and individual wrestling in spirit that 
only those who have worshipped Quality can understand, are denying those 
triumphs which are the chief glory of man, and seeking to disparage and 
eliminate them by psychiatric “ explanations ”’ of all that is beyond the 
average concept of goodness, and by applying to their teaching and 
manifestation the damning term “ reactionary.”’ It is against the con- 
siderable weight of ridicule, hatred and scientific rationalisations of the 
equalitarians that the worshippers of Quality must stand. But this has been 
so throughout the ages.’ The difference that confronts us today is that the 
cult of violence which has inevitably arisen from the widespread worship 
of solidarity and equality now threatens to plunge us into barbarism 
before the cult of Quality can be popularised. Hence the importance of such 
hints as that dropped by Professor Murray and the need for more—much 
more—to be thought and written along these lines. Esmé WyNNE-TYSON. 


THE DEPOPULATION PROBLEM OF CORSICA 


To French General Commissioner to the Plan explained at the 
Chapter concerning Corsica: “‘ The Corsican problem is not a local 
affair, it is a question of national interest, the urgency of which 
must not be neglected without serious consequences: it is no exaggeration 
if we say that the Corsican problem is even a supra-national affair, 
because the vacuum in the midst of Occidental culture which is developing 
there rapidly may be a real danger.””’ A vacuum? Yes. If the island which 
in 1886 still numbered about 290,000 inhabitants continues to decrease in 
population as it does now, it will only have 160,000 inhabitants at the next 
census according to Senator Pierre Romani.* At any rate, the census of 
this year compared to 1936, which is more suitable to comparison than the 
census of 1946 still under the after effects of the War, shows a decrease of 
the population of nearly one quarter. 


* Senator Pierre Romani. Rapport sur le projet de plan de Modernisation, d’équipement 
et d’aménagement de la Corse, delivered to the Conseil de la République (1954). 
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Such collections of evidence were repeatedly made during the last 
century. To explain them other collections of evidence must serve 
instead of real causes, e.g., Corsican History, the insular position, the 
economic conditions. In the same way, a comparison is established 
between the help of France to its big Mediterranean island and the provi- 
sion which is made for Sardinia or the Balearic Islands by Italy and Spain 
respectively; it is considered insufficient and as a further reason for 
As to such comparisons, it is to be said that they are 


depopulation. 


imperfect and it may be asked whether those who institute them are not 


conscious of this fact. If they were seriously carried through, they could 
give many explanations. But they ought to be extended from the Western 
to the Eastern Mediterranean and further to the islands and the island- 
states of Europe and the world in general, and equally to the Continental 
countries and territories which acknowledge similar conditions so that they 
may serve the purpose which is wanted. ‘To give an example: it should 
not be forgotten that the misery of Sardinia cannot be helped with the 
sole means of the Italian Government, but that foreign capital is required 
for investment.* 

Corsican History, indeed, is full of wars and insurrections; but it also 
knows epochs which saw the rise the country made, so that this reasoning 
about the poverty of the island, which is always used like an axiom, is a less 
sufficient argument than the insular position. If the latter one may explain 
much, this judgment is almost exclusively Continental and therefore 
onesided. But what is curious is that even the Corsicans adopted this 
explanation. Should the island inhabitants find an advantage in this 
Continental judgment? For an island of the extent of Corsica insularity 
cannot be only disadvantageous. History proves that the actual criticism 
was not valid at all times. The National Convention had well noted the 
necessities of insular economics when it accorded economic and tax 
privileges. There is no more left of them in our century. But if one is 
disposed to recognise the necessity of Corsica’s economical integration 
into France, it may not be agreed with Senator Romani who explains that 
the Corsicans themselves may choose the right hour for integration. The 
consequences of this standpoint may be thought over. The insular and 
economic position are deliberately associated. If only the imperfect 
harbour provisions are judged, it seems to be right. But all chapters of the 
** Plan de Mise en Valeur de la Corse, Invataire 1949,” published under the 
auspices of the Conseil Général de la Carse by the Comité Technique de 
Co-ordination et d’étude du Plan, arrive at unsatisfactory conclusions, 
whether in agriculture, industry and commerce, or the supply of the 
country with technical provisions such as electricity, sanitary organisation, 
schools, post-offices as well as housing and traffic provisions of every kind 
or the development of tourist traffic (tourism). Everywhere the enquiries 
come to the result that the standing of the particular economic branch is 
insufficient. 

The catastrophic decline of the cultivated area and its covering by the 
maquis is there as well treated as the “ archaic and irrational ’’} character 
® Ludwig Erhard. Deutschlands Riickkehr zur Weltwirtschaft. Dusseldorf. 1954. 


+ Commission de la Corse of the Conseil de la République (quoted according to the 
Rapport of Senator Romani who mentions the collections of evidence and the recom- 


mendations of the Commission de la Corse). 
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of the tilling methods (similar observations may be equally made outside 
agriculture), the costly import which is faced by a very unimportant export 
and the draining never brought to an end. Corsica is in no way neglected 
by nature in comparison to other regions. With better traffic conditions a 
many-sided mining industry could be developed, the wood industry could 
be pushed, and rare kinds of minerals would allow the creation of a cor- 
responding industry. Furthermore, this Department richer than any other 
French Department in mineral springs would make possible the extension of 
a wide spread spa industry. There would be also possible the development 
of factories of preserves as a start to food and fishing industries. As a 
matter of fact, foreign, i.e., non-Corsican capital would therefore be 
needed. But we are told that efforts in this way have failed because of the 
opposition of the native population. Perhaps an explanation may be found 
in those events for the permanent decline of the island economics and 
the people consequently leaving the country. 

This desertion takes as well the form of an interior migration as of 
emigration which leads to Metropolitan France, to North Africa and to 
Overseas. In the first case one may discern between the quitting of the 
mountain country for finding a new home in the plain and the going off to 
the towns, Senator Romani takes the point of view that the quitting of the 
mountain country for the plain must be encouraged. On the contrary 
we ask for how this standpoint goes together with the development of 
tourism which everybody sees nowadays as the remedy of everything in 
Corsica. Where would it come to, e.g., in Switzerland if her mountain 
population quits and leaves the tourist so to say on his own? What is to be 
looked for in connexion with tourism, which is said to make for resettling 
the inhabitants, is a professional readoption on the spot. When Corsicans 
emigrate, they often choose the careers of the soldier, the gendarme 
or the Civil Servant. In fact, it was Napoleon who not only changed the 
union with France into the opening to the world, but also showed his 
countrymen where those professions may lead. Taken up by so many, the 
depopulation of the island is the result. Its economics either must no longer 
nourish the people or the Corsican nation has lost interest in it, and the 
second possibility may be one of the reasons of the underdevelopment of 
the country’s economics. Or might there still be other secret reasons 
to find which would be the duty of psychology? It certainly is no mistake 
to pretend that the Corsicans win through the intermediary of the three 
mentioned groups of professions with fixed salaries the security which they 
think they find no longer at home. With this security they get the free- 
dom which they always are longing for. To defend it means simultaneously 
a claim to power which finds in the above mentioned career a possibility of 
life. Under the protection of the state every gendarme, every soldier or 
every civil servant becomes its protégé. Measured by the modern welfare 
state they were the first ones whom its care has benefited. ‘To secure it 
brought the solution of a definite national question to the Corsicans in their 
own way. Behind it the home country goes down, or better, it becomes a 
symbol and that needs maintaining it unvaried. Evolution would renew it, 
its picture would change and its symbolic value decline. 

In those circumstances the value of tourism must be mentioned. It is 
hoped to bring back ‘“‘la Renaissance de la Corse.” Setting aside the few 
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old countries where an ancient tradition of tourist traffic represents an 
original economic form, this part of economics can only be a supplement 
or a substitute. When studying all proposals concerning it or following up 
conversations, it is to be noticed how much people count on capital 
investments of the State instead of its mere moral help or its subsidy to the 
improvement of the general institutions useful for tourism. If the state will 
be ready to overtake in that way the risks, the notion of the welfare state 
will be entered in this new economic branch in such a way that the 
professional possibilities of tourism, with its advantages, will be put 
on an equality with the careers of the gendarmes, soldiers, and civil 
servants. The disillusionment could not fail to come, and the depopulation 
in the best case would only be stopped in a very moderate way. According 
to a word of Ferdinand Gregorovius who travelled in 1852 all over the 
island and who still is freely quoted by the Corsicans, Corsica is “‘ the 
country where the crowns of kings grow wild on the trees like the golden 
apples of the Hesperides.” Whoever succeeds in bringing back the 
Corsicans to their homeland will gather once more such a crown from the 
trees. 

Le Vésinet. Seine et Oise. A. ROSsMANN. 


SEE THE ARTS 
So Caliban has ousted Prospero, 
Or eaten him; God knows if this was he. 
In Poetry, Painting, Music, Statuary, 
And other Arts by which Man knew ascent 
Chiefly the fall ts plain to thought and sense, 
Chiefly the straw and clay are evident. 
He grunts and nuzzles; twenty stellar flags 
Tied to the spires of melody and light 
Are now deranged, and flutter false appeals, 
Bringing disaster nearer, courting death, 
Or so it seems, for not a ragged third 
Of his plumed aspirations and fine shapes 
Endures the tce-blast. Is this creature Art 
That crawls beneath the sacristy and gnaws? 


Who sinned the first? Who were they who beguiled 

The innocent and led them into this? 

There’s something spoken plain in Sacred Writ 

About a millstone and a weighted neck 

And the kind depths of the devouring sea 

Which should have made them bite their hands, and hold. 


Criticism, why hast thou been so dull and blind 
To let the darkness triumph? Was it thine 
The primal fault in Heaven, rebellion’s lead 
To make a smudge of Heaven, to separate 
Blue Heaven from emerald Earth, to make of Earth 
A new abode for demons and lost souls? 
Sink lower, and then lower? Think of it: 
li hat aspirant soul will ask to be reborn? 
Now all seems cultivation of dead clay 
So justify Destruction. Look around! 
HERBERT PALMER. 
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MR. LIPPMANN’S LIBERALISM 


When Mr. Walter Lippmann wrote The Good Society shortly before the 
1939-1945 war, it was hailed as one of the finest expositions of the Liberal 
philosophy yet achieved. After the war, however, he seemed to become suspect 
in Liberal circles, in which deep passions are continually being aroused over 
the minutiae of doctrine (fewer Liberal angels can sit on the point of a needle 
than can any other kind of angel). Whatever the precise reason, he became 
persona non grata with many of the leading Liberal pundits, and even came to be 
denounced as a “ Conservative” by some. A superficial reading of his new book 
might make this charge seem well justified; for it records opinions which were 
once, and, in many cases, still are, anathema to Liberals. All the same, if for no 
better reason than they are propounded by one who had formerly earned himself 
a reputation for distilling the very quintessence of liberal thought onto the 
printed page, they should be read with close attention and a broad measure of 
sympathy. Accepted in that spirit, what Mr. Lippmann has to say not only 
seems to make sense (which one would expect anyway from such a master of the 
English language), but liberal sense as well. 

The Public Philosophy is a much smaller book than The Good Society. It 
runs to a mere 160 pages. Yet into that short space has been compressed, with 
an economy which more than compensates in clarity for what it lacks in bulk, a 
reasoned argument on the root causes of the sickness which has attacked the 
liberal democracies of the present day. ‘That they are sick is the major premiss 
of the book. They are sick “‘with some kind of incapacity to cope with reality, to 
govern their affairs, to defend their vital interests, and, it might be, to insure their 
survival as free and democratic States.”” Mr. Lippmann then turns to diagnosis 
and finally to cure. It is his diagnosis that has led to most of the Liberal criticism, 
for he proceeds to attack that sacred cow of all progressive opinion, the power of 
the people. ‘he power of the people has, so his argument runs, got out of hand; 
there is no more a divine right of the ballot box than a divine right of kings. 
“It will not do to think poorly of the politicians and to talk with bated breath 
about the voters. No more than the kings before them should the people be 
hedged with divinity. Like all princes and rulers, like all sovereigns, they are 
ill-served by flattery and adulation. And they are ill-served by the servile 
hypocrisy which tells them that what is true and what is false, what is right and 
what is wrong, can be determined by their votes.”” The mass vote, Mr. Lippmann 
maintains, cannot, in the great questions, be right. It is necessarily negative and 
reactionary. In the atmosphere created by total wars the people must be roused 
to paroxysms of hatred or to Utopian dreams, and, in that mood, they will not 
tolerate “ the calculated compromises that durable settlements demand.” Yet, 
such are the pressures of modern democratic life that politicians in the demo- 
cracies, instead of being governors, are the merest servants of this incompetent 
new tyrant, mass opinion, unable to take the unpopular measures which common- 
sense dictates, thrown hither and thither by the unpredictable winds of popular 
feelings. They are “ like the ministers of an opinionated and wilful despot.” 
There is an essential dualism in government which is no longer respected. In any 
society the rulers and the ruled have separate functions to perform. That of the 
rulers is to rule, that of the ruled to insure that they are not oppressed, which is 
the function of the representative assembly. But the representative assembly 
should not govern. Lincoln was right when he spoke of government of the 
people for the people, but he made a grievous mistake when, for the sake of 
rhetoric, he added, “‘ by the people.” ‘The interests of those who happen to 
compose a community at any particular moment of time cannot be those of 
The People as a whole, and it is those latter interests that government must serve. 
Bentham was wrong when he said that the interests of the community were 
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“ the sum of the interests of the several members who compose it.” 

It is easy to see how such theories could raise the blood-pressure of Liberals 
who for over a century have been working to widen the suffrage. Yet Liberals, 
above all others, should be able to understand the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns which, in this connection, Mr. Lippmann formulates as 
follows: ‘‘ Public opinion becomes less realistic as the mass to whom informa- 
tion must be conveyed, an argument addressed, grows larger and more hetero- 
genous.” And he adds that, although modern democracy goes back to the 
American and French Revolutions, large mass electorates are something quite new. 
The principles of Liberal democracy were worked out in a period of small 
electorates, and it has been our disconcerting experience in the present century 
“that the enfranchised masses have not, surprisingly enough, been those who 
have most staunchly defended the institutions of freedom.” 

So much for diagnosis. Mr. Lippmann then studies the disease in closer 
detail, and makes a distinction between the liberal and the radical, or Jacobin, 
conceptions of democracy. ‘The former he sees as a philosophy of government, 
the latter as “a gospel, and also a strategy for revolution,” a Christian heresy 
based on a belief in the redemption of man through his emancipation from 
authority. That man has not been redeemed is obvious enough, but the strength 
of Jacobinism still pervades much of current thought on political problems, and 
has waylaid us into forgetting much of the good we have inherited from the past, 
and our dependence on it. We no longer feel the need of a philosophy of govern- 
ment, and are content to drift without moorings. 

Mr. Lippmann equtes the Public Philosophy with the belief in a natural law 
which, in the words of Otto von Gierke, stands “‘ above the ruler and the 
sovereign people—above the whole community of mortals.” Out of this 
principle sprang the traditions of liberal democracy, but it has now been super- 
seded by the belief that law is simply what the majority may decide at any 
given moment. ‘There is no stability any longer, and in all the democracies 
people are losing touch with the inner principles of their institutions. ‘This 
trend can only be reversed by once again enthroning the Public Philosophy as a 
dominating feature of society. For example private property, he argues, is 
not a natural right, but a necessity of social life. The use of it must, therefore, be 
limited by the requirements of social life. Blackstone’s conception of “ the sole 
and despotic dominion ” of the owner of property was, in fact, a break with the 
Public Philosophy, and led directly to the abuses which were eventually to 
create the great breach between the property-owners and the propertyless of 
modern times. ‘The duties of property, which were the creation of natural law 
were forgotten. Equally, freedom of speech is not some God-given right, but a 
practical contribution to the art of social life, essential because truth can only be 
discovered through the clash of opinions. But, for that very reason, freedom of 
speech necessarily involves a right of reply, and where that right of reply cannot 
be exercised it may be necessary to substitute control. ‘‘ The freedom to speak 
can never be maintained simply by objecting to interference with the liberty 
of the press, of printing, of broadcasting, of the screen. It can be maintained 
only by promoting debate.”’ In both instances, in the democracies, the old basis 
of these rights has been forgotten, with the result that the rights themselves are 
becoming increasingly subject either to recall or to abuse. 

Civilisation is the general acceptance of the Public Philosophy by the bulk of 
the citizenry. And it is essentially a philosophy for this world. It does not 
proclaim the Kingdom of Heaven on this earth, as do the Utopists of Socialism 
and Communism, and is concerned solely with the “‘ best that is possible among 
mortal and finite, diverse and conflicting men.” Just as, in the words of St. 
Paul, ‘‘ the law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and dis- 
obedient,” so the Public Philosophy is intended to help imperfect man to 
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approach as close to perfection as is in his nature, to maintain a proper balance 
between the world of the flesh in which he must live and the world of the spirit 
towards which he strives. Finally, how can the Public Philosophy be restored to 
a world which has rejected it? Here Mr. Lippmann is difficult to follow. 
There seem moments when he is embracing the Platonist doctrine of the myth 
as a means of teaching. At other moments he is vague and, in a sense, mystical. 
His general theory seems to be, however, that it is through the intellectuals, if 
they can be won over, that eventually the Jacobin will be replaced once again by 
the Liberal, that it lies with the theologians and the philosophers, not with the 
politicians, to bring democracy back again to the path from which it has strayed. 

I have outlined Mr. Lippmann’s argument at length because it must be 
criticised as a whole, or not at all. Much of it, in isolation, seems to bear the 
hallmark of acute conservatism, but, taken all together, it presents a vivid and, 
in some measure, unanswerable challenge to much of modern liberal thought. 
The conservatism is then seen to be more apparent than real, no more than a 
reasoned, and reasonable, reaction against some of the excesses which liberal 
thought has permitted itself in recent years. It fits in with the whole, and the 
whole is undeniably liberal. Mr. Lippmann emerges himself as an obvious 
Liberal concerned to cure democracy of its sickness, not as a reactionary anxious 
to destroy it. He teaches us a lesson we need to learn: that it is not sufficient for 
the Liberal to criticise his opponents, but that he must be constantly on the alert 
to criticise his own beliefs. Liberalism is not exempt from rust and decay. 
It must be refurbished and polished constantly if it is to remain a helpful 
guide through the maze of social problems. Liberals have recently tended to 
rest on the laurels they won themselves in the nineteenth century, and to accept 
the policies which were successful then as a dogma for all time. The Public 
Philosophy serves the purpose of recalling them to the basic principles of the 
good society and urging them to reconsider the application of these to the new 
problems of our technology-ridden world. Liberals should not fear being dubbed 
right-wing, or even conservative, for conservatism often has as little to do with 
Conservatism as liberalism frequently has to do with Liberalism. Their job is to 
seek out the truth, uninhibited even by their own prejudices. It is to Mr. 
Lippmann’s great credit that he has quite fearlessly followed where his logic has 
led him, while never abandoning the fundamental principles which make The 
Good Society a book to be read and digested so long as there are liberals to probe 
the problems of community life. Joun H. MacCatium Scorr. 
The Public Philosophy. By Walter Lippmann. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


Of ‘‘ economic man,” Thomas Thornely, historian and Fellow of ‘Trinity Hall, 
‘ambridge, versified: 
Cambrid fied 
Companion of my wasted youth! 
With whom my infant fancy played, 
I took thee once for sober truth, 
In quaint habiliments arrayed; 
In thy strange ‘laws’ I loved to trace 
The custom of a vanished race... . 
(Collected Verse, 1939) 
In company with Thornely, many an economist, since about the turn of the 
century, has come to feel that “‘ economic man’”’ was only: 
A sordid hero of romance, 
A mummer with a foolish part, 
A joke economists have made, 
A ghost which common sense has laid. 
Whether, by now, common sense has reallv laid the ghost, is still doubtful, but 
great progress has certainly been made towards a psychological interpretation, 
more closely related to reality, of man’s economic behaviour. Professor Lauter- 
bach, who teaches economics at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, 
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offers a very interesting survey of the work carried out in this field over the last 
thirty or forty years and the results so far achieved. 

Not quite pertinently perhaps, the book is subtitled ‘Psychological Frontiers 
of Economics.” Indeed, the author is not so much concerned with the frontiers of 
economics and psychology, as with the frontier violations, produced by the 
impact of non-economic, mainly psychological, factors on economic action. 

The profit motive was held to dominate “ economic man.” Realistic observa- 
tion relegates it to a more modest place in the motivation of business activity. 
According to Chester I. Barnard, a former president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, whom Professor Lauterbach quotes in his opening pages: 

. . . business decisions are constantly being made that are not based on economic 
motives. This is something that businessmen seldom admit, and of which they are 
frequently unaware. Prestige, competitive reputation, social philosophy, social 
standing, philanthropic interests, combativeness, love of intrigue, dislike of friction, 
technical interest, Napoleonic dreams, love of accomplishing useful things, desire 
for regard of employees, love of publicity, fear of publicity—a long catalogue of 
non-economic motives actually condition the management of business and nothing 
but the balance-sheet keeps these non-economic motives from running wild. 
These non-economic motives may affect decisions such as the choice of business 
location, the determination of selling prices, investment, advertising, but also, 
on a higher level, the general philosophy of business as it shows itself in its 
attitude to “ free enterprise,’ government intervention in the economic field, 
competition, etc. 

In the middle section of the book, Professor Lauterbach studies the relation- 
ship between social and economic instability, on the one side, and personal 
insecurity on the other. This investigation is no doubt relevant, for the relation- 
ship expresses itself in the very potent, but still ill-defined factor ‘‘ confidence,” 
with its obvious influence on profit expectations, hence on investment and savings. 
Among the objective elements that affect confidence by causing economic in- 
stability, the author considers successively: the pressure of competitive economy 
as such; the business cycle; deflation and inflation; the housing shortage; 
unemployment; the old-age problem and, connected with the two last-named, 
the social and economic impact of scientific progress. He then turns to the chief 
subjective reactions to economic instability: neuroses; psychosomatic disturb- 
ances (that is physical repercussions of nervous conditions) ; suicides; alcoholism, 
drug addiction and accidents; family disruption; excessively frequent changes in 
employment; and the belief in panaceas as evidenced by the appeal of quacks 
among whom he only considers the political (totalitarian) variety. 

To the reviewer, the most interesting of the four main chapters of the book 
appears to be the last, entitled “‘ Economic Reform and the Human Mind.”’ 
Why is one type of individual fundamentally conservative, why is another reform- 
minded or even revolutionary, why is yet a third indifferent either way? Why 
may these types occur more or less frequently in different external conditions? 
Why does the reform-minded type predominate in one country, the revolu- 
tionary type in another? ‘These are some of the questions dealt with in this 
section which one wishes could have been expanded. 

As a general survey of ‘‘ psychological ” economics, the book is worth careful 
study. Its value is enhanced by an excellent bibliography running to seventeen 
pages. It would deserve even greater commendation if the author had paid a 
little more attention to language and style. A sentence such as “ This is one of 
the many cases in which emotional blocks prevent a social learning process from 
taking place on a reality level ” is unfortunately only one of many that disgrace 
its pages. No doubt it would not have sounded half as learned to say that 
sentiment is stronger than reason and prevents people from seeing things as they 
are. R. P. ScHWARz. 
Men, Motives and Money. By Albert Lauterbach. Cornell University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). os. 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT 


The case for world government is put afresh with overwhelming logic by 
Professor Alexander Haddow, Earl Russell, Lord Beveridge and Mr. Henry 
Usborne in their symposium, The Bomb, Challenge and Answer, edited by Mr. 
Gilbert McAllister. In the first contribution, Professor Haddow discusses the 
destructive power of the hydrogen bomb, including the effects of radiation with 
their long term genetical consequences. We have reached the stage of appalling 
danger, if large scale explosions continue and increase, apart from the risk of a 
‘ hot” atomic war. He renews his appeal for an international science council 
under the United Nations, which would mainly exert its influence towards world 
understanding. Ultimately, however, the only protection from the bomb is the 
institution of world government. 

Lord Russell, Lord Beveridge and Mr. Usborne agree that the main function 
of a world federal authority would be to preserve peace, with the aid of a world 
court and an international police force, and the national forces transferred to the 
world authority. ‘The first step, says Lord Russell, is to secure at least a tempor- 
ary cessation in the cold war, while a practical beginning is made through an 
international conference. Lord Beveridge would have Britain take the intitiative 
by publishing “a considered statement of the conditions upon which Britain 
would be prepared to surrender the right to make war, including the right of 
arming for war, and would make that surrender effective.”” ‘The conditions 
would include the right of self-government and the establishment of a world 
court and international police force. 

Mr. Usborne envisages three stages. First, there will be 


“ee 


the emergence 


before the bar of world opinion of a federal constitution for disarmament.” 
He has in mind a system recommended in 1954 by the World Association of 


Parliamentarians for World Government. Stage two is reached when a quorum 
of States ratify the plan and “‘a nuclear World Federal State comes into existence.” 
He contemplates that the non-Communist States would be the first to join; 
and he agrees that this half-way period would be a “ very dangerous stage.” 
He believes, however, that India could play a decisive part in persuading Russia 
and China to join such a system. “ If ever a partial World Federation including 
India and Britain and some other nations could be created, a political chain 
reaction would have started which could end only in one thing, universal 
acceptance.”” ‘The volume as a whole should persuade the public that world 
government has become a first condition of our ultimate survivai. 
A. de MONTMORENCY. 

The Bomb, Challenge and Answer. Edited by Gilbert McAllister. Batsford. 253s. 


OUR CIVILISATION 


As the author himself in his Preface points out, the history of the western 
peoples is a vast subject to which many volumes have been devoted, and the 
casual reader might quite understandably be dismayed at being confronted by 
yet another attempt to tell the story in just over 300 pages. Philip Ralph’s aim, 
however, is not to narrate but to analyse and interpret the main trends of western 
civilisation, and he presents an interesting and often stimulating account of its 
development which should be a useful introduction to students. His main 
conclusion is not particularly new or profound: “‘ When civilisations fail, it is 
almost always man who has failed—not in his body, not in his fundamental 
equipment and capacities, but in his will, spirit, and mental habits.” Un- 
fortunately, as the author recognises, civilisations never comply with definite 
patterns and an analysis of man’s failure or failures over 2,000 years requires a 
much more detailed and penetrating confrontation of witnesses and facts than 
the author has space for. The result is that the book contains many provocative 
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and inspiring statements but also many which are naive and commonplace. 

The author is on firmer ground when he attempts to analyse some modern 
aspects of western civilisation. He agrees that modern man “ has got off the 
track ’’ because of his infatuation with material acquisition, and modern imperial- 
ism seems to him not only the worst expression of this infatuation but also a 
corrupting betrayal of the liberal humanitarian tradition evolved by a more 
civilised and less hypocritical past. This is an interesting thesis which might 
profitably have been elaborated. In denouncing much that is cynical, cruel and 
spurious in our civilisation he has some very shrewd thrusts, as when he talks of 
the war crimes trials and wonders whether they proved anything except that it is 
risky to lose a war. In spite of his strictures, however, he is not pessimistic 
about our civilisation’s chance of survival. Convinced that the enormous techno- 
logical changes which have taken place have produced a staggering challenge 
which has not been answered effectively yet, he does not doubt that western 
civilisation can reconcile conflicting tendencies and recover its equilibrium 
He points out that the modern nation State with its emphasis on power has 
become an anachronism and must be replaced by new political institution 
better equipped to deal with our problems. He is equally emphatic in his belief 
that a mere extension of the process of industrialisation is not sufficient in itself, 
since the real task ahead is not to create an industrial civilisation but to produce an 
ethical one. 

It could be argued that it is extremely difficult to create an ethical civilisation 
so long as half the world is poor and under-developed, and it is perhaps possible 
to present the dilemma with which we are confronted in fairly simple terms 
We can use the immense and unprecedented powers which modern technology 
has given us either to destroy ourselves or to create a society which for the first 
time in human history will be wealthy enough to abolish poverty everywhere. 
It is quite true that we shall be doomed to choose the first alternative if we go on 
worshipping power as such and remain addicted to a materialistic and selfish 
conception of the world around us; but it is equally true that so long as a large 
part of the world is poor and under-privileged many people will find it difficult not 
to worship power and material gain. If we can overcome this vicious circle our 
civilisation will not only survive but blossom out in a direction at which we can 
only guess. It is to be hoped that many people on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
will read and ponder the ideas presented by this thoughtful American scholar 

REINHOLD ARIS 
The Story of Our Civilisation. By Philip Lee Ralph. Victor Gollancz. 18s. 


GERMANY THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 


What nations think about one another depends in no small measure on the 
writings of their historians. Throughout the nineteenth century British senti- 
ments towards Germany, from Queen Victoria downwards, were friendly 
We fought on the same side against Napoleon, welcomed the German victory in 
1870, admired Frederick the Noble, and regarded the Central Powers as a 
bulwark against Panslav ambitions in the Near and Middle East and against the 
French revanche. Not till the Kruger telegram and the Flottenpolitik was the 
possibility of war imagined or publicly discussed. Germanophobia and Anglo- 
phobia were diseases of the twentieth century. 

The political sympathy was reinforced by increasing cultural contacts and by a 
growing admiration for the achievements of German literature and scholarship. 
The pioneer, as everyone knows, was Carlyle who introduced Goethe and 
Schiller to English readers and in his later years sang the praises of Frederick 
the Great. About the saine timie—in the ’thirties and ’forties—Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, author of the first scholarly English history of Rome, and Thirlwall, 
author of the first adequate history of Greece, called attention to the writings 
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and critical methods of Niebuhr, the father of German historical scholarship. 
Macaulay shared their admiration, and his spirited Lays of Ancient Rome were 
inspired by Niebuhr’s hypothesis that events in early Roman history had been 
handed down in verse which had served as the foundation of Livy’s voluminous 
narrative. Macaulay, however, was never much interested in German history or 
literature, and his essay on Frederick the Great, largely based on the Memoirs of 
Wilhelmina, was one of the weakest of his efforts. Far more thorough were the 
studies of Stubbs and Freeman, the leaders of the Oxford School, above all of the 
former, whose debt to Waitz, Pauli and other medievalists was gratefully 
acknowledged in almost every chapter of the Constitutional History of England. 
Still later, Seeley, the English Ranke, in his large-scale biography of Stein, 
presented the epic struggle of Germany to throw off the yoke of Napoleon as a 
conflict between light and darkness. The story of our borrowings from German 
scholars and our interpretations of German character is admirably told by 
Dr. Manfred Messerschmidt in a volume entitled Germany Through English Eyes. 
His acquaintance with the writings of British historians is astonishingly complete, 
and his judgments are sound and fair. The book is enriched by a useful index 
and a valuable bibliography. 

Broadly speaking, Germany had a good press in England throughout the 
nineteenth century and a bad press in the twentieth. It was not merely the clash 
in the two world wars which chilled the temperature. It was also the discovery 
at the time of the First World War of the sinister influence of Treitschke and 
lesser men who proclaimed the crudest nationalism and the seductive gospel of 
force. British scholars, like the man in the street, began to ask themselves 
whether the Germans really deserved all the compliments of Carlyle and his 
successors. ‘The number of British historians who occupied themselves with 
modern German history rapidly increased. Among the older generation 
Sir Adolphus Ward, who had spent his youth in Germany, spoke with unique 
authority. A younger generation, including Dawson and Gooch, rooted in 
nineteenth century traditions, shared his approach, neither Germanophil nor 
Germanophobe. The desperate struggle of 1914-1918 opened a new phase, and 
modern German history was rewritten by hostile and ill-equipped pens. Lord 
Vansittart’s best-seller Black Record, denouncing Germans throughout the ages 
as unique in wickedness, pleased the crowd at the height of the struggle. Such 
passionate partisanship was not surprising, for eminent German scholars such as 
Eduard Meyer and Sombart had suffered from a similar war-psychosis in the 
earlier conflict. With such unscholarly controversialists Dr. Messerschmidt 
does not concern himself, but he devotes serious attention to Sir Lewis Namier, 
the most Germanophobe of living British historians, who finds little to admire in 
the Professors’ Parliament at Frankfurt in 1848 which most English students used 
to admire as much as the Wars of Liberation. Now that Anglo-German relations 
have become friendly again we shall doubtless witness further shifts in the 
academic wind. Historians, like other men, are creatures of flesh and blood, 
liable to be influenced by passing events and the atmosphere of the time. Our 
duty is to keep cool heads, to be as fair and understanding as human nature 
allows, and to remember that the last word is never spoken and the so-called 
Verdict of History is never delivered. G. P. Goocu. 
Deutschland in Englischer Sicht. By Dr. M. Messerschmidt. Michael Triltsch Verlag. 


Diisseldorf. 
FRANCE IN JUNE 1940 
The armistice lengthened discords in the turbulent French story. Had France 
continued fighting victory would have rewarded earlier, for the strategic advant- 
ages of North Africa were immense. Italy would speedily have been evicted, 
the Near East would have been reached by the Mediterranean, the African spring- 
board would have provided an earlier step to liberation. Once the Battle of 
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France was lost could she continue fighting in the empire? The wound resulting 
from fatal military decisions remains open. For prestige and legitimacy lay with 
those who surrendered. General Weygand, the principal actor in the drama, 
restates his case En Lisant les Memoires du General de Gaulle. Against pleas of 
dishonour General de Gaulle declared (May 30, 1940): “If our situation 
cannot be bettered in the metropolis the empire awaits us.”” When Paul 
Reynaud was swept aside in the defeat torrent, he reiterated: “‘ To regain control 
it is necessary to move to Africa and begin again.”” On June 22: “ ‘T'wo solu- 
tions are possible, Bordeaux or Quimper. I was in favour of Quimper. If the 
Government withdrew to Brittany, there would have been no choice but to take 
to sea. Once embarked ministers would have of necessity gone to Africa.” 
General Weygand explains why on taking over a beaten army instead of redres- 
sing it he counselled an armistice. His cry that an armistice was not capitulation 
may satisfy soldier honour but not national interest. If the Government were 
incapable of victory in the metropolis, how could they secure it in Africa? 
For, he explains, ‘“‘ North Africa had feeble elements with which to fight. 
Because of lack of manpower in France there was no possibility of sending 
reinforcements; there were no camps, arms, equipment, hospitals to receive 
them. Africa would have succumbed to assaults from Italian-‘Tripolitanian 
forces from Tunis supported by air and naval action from Sicily and Sardinia, 
and from Morocco and Spain which the Germans would have crossed. Gib- 
raltar was indefensible.’’ He concludes self excusingly: ‘‘ To have continued the 
war in Africa in 1940 would have been to have lost it.” General Weygand is 
correct in declaring that no defence preparations existed in Africa, and it was too 
late in June 1940 to prepare them. Yet bias pierces his writings. Not only was it 
impossible to continue war, it was undesirable. He considered it unwise that 
France should be defended outside her boundaries, that in a democracy her 
representatives should avoid sharing peril. France disavowed the authority that 
remained and acclaimed the emigrating authority. He demanded an armistice 
on political assumptions and on preconceptions of national defence that he 
refused to abandon even in extrems. And he never consulted or considered the 
French Empire. 

Others have entered the lists. L’ Armistice de 1940 et l’ Afrique du Nord is an 
analysis by a distinguished soldier-settler André Truchet. He shows the fierce 
desire of the empire to continue the war. All begged General Nogués to 
organise North Africa as a bastion of resistance, an integral part of France. 
On June 18, 1940, he declared he would hold out. On June 29 he announced 
“with death in his soul” he was unable to continue the struggle—Admiral 
Darlan having deprived him of a fleet—and he telegraphed to General Weygand 
that he submitted “ to fulfil a mission of sacrifice that covers me with shame.” 
Contrary to official claims André Truchet shows that reserves were adequate, 
that in North Africa and the Levant there were sufficient planes and material 
which could have been increased, that in the departures between May 22 and 
June 17 it was not the lack of shipping but ill-will that prevented materials 
being sent. Roosevelt was already sending equipment. British help was difficult 
to evaluate for Winston Churchill, sensing defeatism in France concentrated on 
home safety. But would he have done nothing to strengthen Gibraltar and 
North Africa when he sent half the available tanks to Suez via the Cape? As for 
enemy assaults, the Italians offered feeble resistance even to the weakened British 
in Libya; and if her fleet failed ignominiously before the British who were based 
on distant Alexandria, how helpless it would have been before combined Anglo- 
French forces based on Bizerta and Corsica! German threats were exaggerated, 
for Hitler had no ships and only one airborne division, and he would have had to 
count on French ships, a point which General Weygand evades. And General 
Franco refused all co-operation while England remained unconquered. André 
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Truchet considers that the war could have been waged successfully even by 
General Nogués, had he joined General de Gaulle. Thus would have been 
avoided Mers el Kebir and Dakar to kindle submerged anti-British hostility 
and the war would have been shortened. “ I believe that the refusal of an armis- 
tice would have preserved the honour of France, safeguarded her strength, 
sustained the unity of the French soul and rendered post-war tasks easier.” 
Victor COHEN. 


En Lisant Les Memoires du General De Gaulle. By M. Weygand. Flammarion. 500 frs. 
L’ Armistice de 1940 et l’ Afrique du Nord. By André Truchet. Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1,200 frs. 


TRAGEDY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Among the many tragedies—true tragedies in the Euripidean sense of the 
inexorable rooting of the fault in the victim’s own nature—that have befallen 
an unhappy race of men in the first half of this present century, none is more 
heartbreaking than that of Czechoslovakia. Mr. Bolton has written a book that 
any author might be proud to have written. He knows his facts at first hand, 
having been in personal relationship with the three central personalities of the 
Czech drama, Thomas Masaryk, Eduard Benesh, Jan Masaryk. He has 
marshalled his facts with the care, industry and conscientiousness of a scholarly 
mind. He has made the facts themselves tell the story, pronounced the verdict, 
and point the moral. The whole makes fascinating, though in parts horrible, 
reading; and in a world and at a time when suffering has descended upon a 
human race which in 1914 took a grievously wrong turning, there is at any rate 
something satisfactory and deserving of our gratitude when a man honestly and 
with full knowledge faces one of the incidental elements in the general disaster. 
The unfolding of the story was itself so clear, so essentially simple, that as the 
mists of the contemporary passions die away, it emerges in unmistakable outline. 
The facts are known, well known, to Mr. Bolton, who records them; but we are 
left with a haunting doubt about the central cause of the tragedy. He must be a 
bold man who traces causes to their bitter depths. Mr. Bolton has not avoided 
the relevant enquiry into the religious background. Always that background 
demands attention. But he hardly delves deep enough. 

It is not enough to marshal the cold superficial facts, even as far back as John 
Wyclif and John Hus, which give the outline of that historic challenge to human 
intelligence which is known as the Reformation and the splitting of Christian 
practice. The old Austro-Hungarian Empire, ramshackle as it became from 
certain inherent political defects and anomalies, might have been reformed into 
an instrument of co-partnership for that mosaic of nationalities of which it was 
constituted. Thomas Masaryk was a gaunt intellectual, honest to the backbone. 
He rebelled against the Catholic basis, as well as against the political superstructure, 
of that empire. Like Luther he was led by indignation into schism rather than 
into reform from within. The Austro-Hungarian mosaic was broken, largely by 
Masaryk’s gigantic personality, into bits. The Czech fragment became an 
admirable political experiment. But history itself has written an epitaph that no 
wise man can ignore. Today the several bits of that old political entity have fallen 
victim to the Communist atheist marauder. Is the last state better or worse than 
the first? Mr. Bolton’s readers will ask that question. GeorGE GLasGow. 
Czech Tragedy. By Glorney Bolton. Watts. 2rs. 


COMMUNISM IN ASIA 
The reader who does not let the ugly text-book format of this cheaply produced 
book put him off will find much of interest. The march of Communism in 
Asia is one of the challenges of our age, and here we look at the problem through 
the eyes of an Indian writer. Sri Ram Swarup fires a lot of ammunition at the 
Communist myth which still captivates many liberal minds. His own position 
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is clear enough. He lays bare the hollowness of Communist claims to be seeking, 
through the removal of exploitation, poverty and inequality, a better life for the 
people. In reality, the Party seeks power, and the technique employed has been 
the playing off of one section of the community against the others. We see this 
illustrated in the Soviet Union’s dealings with the peasants. In the early stage 
of the revolution when the main task was the liquidation of the city bourgeoisie, 
the peasants were the allies of the Party. The cry was then: “ Down with the 
landlords!” Only later were the independent peasants themselves the class 
enemy. There is nothing new in this analysis, but it is a valuable reminder of the 
way Communist slogans change during successive stages of the revolutionary 
process; slogans which transform allies with chameleon-like swiftness into 
enemies of the people in this Communist paradise which, by some aberration 
of the mind, has been so often regarded as the Nirvana of the human race. 

Ram Swarup depicts Communism as an aggressive force, masquerading as the 
hope of the impoverished, but rigidly adhering to the Leninist-Stalinist blueprint 
of a highly industrialised society centrally controlled. He denies that Asian 
Communism is basically any different from the European variety, and criticises 
Pandit Nehru and K. M. Panikkar for failing to recognize this fact. He does not 
see Mao Tse-tung as a Titoist. Statistics are quoted to show that the Soviet 
mania for collectivisation and tractors has contributed to the steady pauperisation 
of the Russian masses; and our wonderment grows that so large a proportion of 
the race should be willing to put itself in bondage to meaningless slogans. 
The last section deals with India’s agricultural problems. Communism will 
not solve these, but neither will the transplanting of western patterns. There 
are some wise words on production of the right sort of goods. In the West, 
says Ram Swarup, so much production is irrelevant to personal consumption. 
He instances London’s vast transport system taking people to and from their 
work; it merely feeds the economic system that has created it. India must not 
ape the production methods of Russia or the standards of American consumption. 
India must set her own standards and find her own best way of realising them. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN. 

Communism and Peasantry. By Ram Swarup. Prachi Prakashan (Calcutta). 


A COMMON AFRICAN PATRIOTISM 

This book describes the aims of the Capricorn Africa Society, an organisation 
founded in Southern Rhodesia in 1949 by a group of people with similar views 
on the problems of Africa. The moving spirit is David Stirling, a man with a 
brilliantly adventurous war record who now has interests in various parts of 
Africa. The reason why the Society has chosen this particular name (CAS for 
short) is obvious: it is because the territories in which it is immediately interested 
lie, roughly speaking, within the tropic of Capricorn. But CAS believes that the 
fundamental principles on which it stands are applicable to the whole continent 
—and, for that matter, to the whole worid. ‘The broad aim is to bring about in 
these countries, where several originally foreign communities have now grown 
roots, the growth of an integrated and harmonious inter-racial society. CAS 
now acknowledges as mistaken the view which it once put forward, and by which 
it was first best known, that administrative and economic unity could or should 
precede the achievement of unity between the different races in the various 
territories. What is now needed “ is not discussion in politcal terms of wider 
federation, but closer understanding in human terms between Africa’s different 
races.” We do not so much want new states as a new state of mind. 

The policy of CAS rests on two foundations. The first is the creation of a 
common African patriotism, transcending racial differences and which naturally 
involves the abolition of racial discrimination, “ an inter-racial, integrated society 
in which the different races co-operate without regard to colour, for the common 
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material and spiritual enrichment of all.”” The second foundation is the main- 
tenance and implementation of civilized standards. These two principles affect 
every aspect of the life of the resident communities and it must be admitted that 
CAS follows the consequences unflinchingly to their conclusion though perhaps 
with some reservations on the franchise which, in present circumstances, must be 
limited. ‘The question one asks oneself however is whether these ideas are really 
as new as the author sometimes appears to claim. While conceding that they 
may well offer the best escape from the conflicts and dilemmas of Africa today, 
is it really correct to say that they constitute ‘‘ a deliberate attempt . . . to turn 
in a new direction the currents of human thought, feeling and action that seem 
to be hurrying Capricorn Africa to conflict and disaster.”? As the author himself 
admits, there is nothing strikingly original in the concept of racial co-operation, 
The idea that so-called plural societies may be harmoniously integrated had long 
ago occurred to administrators and theorists, while the maintenance of civilized 
standards is, or should be, implicit in the policy of devolution of power to which 
we are committed. What is new is the unqualified adoption of these principles 
by a number (it is claimed a growing number) of people of all races in these 
countries, and hence the possibility (how strong or weak one cannot yet say) 
that what has perhaps until now been an exercise in government may become a 
popular article of faith. 

The Society has been fortunate in finding as interpreter a man of deep ex- 
perience, sincerity and understanding. Dr. Oldham’s views on human relation- 
ships always deserve respect and it is safe to say that if the aims of the Society 
enjoy his wholehearted support, as they do, there must be a good deal in them. 


A. SILLERY. 
New Hope in Africa. By J. H. Oldham. Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. 


TROLLOPE NEWLY INTERPRETED 


So many self-conscious poses have been adopted towards Trollope that it is 
hard to be certain where we stand with him. We are not offended now by the 
confession that he wrote methodically with a watch before him. We are emerging 
too, from the present century’s obsession with “ escapism ”’ that suffered him 
with good-natured patronage as a soothing refuge from reality. He wrote too 
much and too lengthily for the hurrying modern, who was advised to skim his 
Barsetshire and skip the rest. Mr. Cockshut is going to disturb some satis- 
factions. His study of Trollope is in many ways remarkable. It is not a master- 
piece of critical writing; its construction is wayward, its language unpolished, its 
conclusions are mostly allowed to blossom where they sprout. All this is excus- 
able because it is a vigorous, independent enquiry. Mr. Cockshut appears as the 
zealous young staff-officer bent on turning everything over in the lax and 
comatose camp. He knocks down the signposts, peers into the cookhouse, 
ignores the disuasions of the bored and friendly sergeant: “‘ Nothing up that way, 
Sir; only get your boots muddy.” By the time he has finished with Trollope 
Camp it is unrecognizable; the Barchester Arms has been shunted from its 
central magnetism, road blocks have been lifted, rubbish dumps cleared, and a 
row of fine long avenues is under construction. But the place is less homely 
and less cheerful—less of a refuge and more of an outpost. 

This is exactly what Mr. Cockshut intended. He has read his Trollope 
thoroughly—no light task considering that huge output—and treated him, 
not as a period piece but as an individual mind within the social pattern of his 
time. Part I of his book dips where it will into the novels for evidences of 
Trollope’s ideas on politics, property, religion, on human relationships and death. 
In the course of it we learn plenty about Trollope’s characters, but not always 
what Mr. Cockshut meant us to infer. The tireless search for generalities begins 
to suggest that Trollope drew his people to embody views and concepts, although 
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the very examples, with their rich vitality, give the lie to logic and mechanism. 
What he does light up, triumphantly, is Trollope’s vast talent for creating 
human beings who may, indeed, be motivated by some general, implicit belief, 
but who live for us through their personal habits, oddities and contradictions. 
Mr. Cockshut tends to smother the light he has so admirably kindled in a fog of 
verbal elucidations, and similes that only add one more dimension to opacity. 

Part II is more straightforward; it tackles some real complexities in Trollope 
which, as Mr. Cockshut points out, have hardly been studied because the public, 
following the Press, lost interest, missing the old patterns. Here we are shown 
Trollope developing, with his later novels of politics, law and finance, into a 
writer of more profundity, more breadth of observation, more disillusionment 
with the world and its ways, and hence more satire. Such a novel as The Way 
We Live Now was more intricate and more disturbing than the clerical annals; 
society was bored and passed it downwards—if my own copy of 1876, stamped 
“‘ Servants’ Library” is anything to go by. Even critics, as Mr. Cockshut 
notes of the respectable George Saintsbury, can fall to praising a novel according 
to how much the characters please. 

The analysis of these neglected novels, somewhat bewildering for its detail 
and its many loose ends, is packed with wise comment and original thought. 
Some of the new interpretations may be guesswork, but they are guesses at close 
quarters, hedged with understanding. ‘he emphasis on the later work, and the 
shunning of Barsetshire, are part of a plan to redress a faulty balance by leaning 
heavily on the other side. SYLVA NORMAN. 
Anthony Trollope: A Critical Study. By A. O. J. Cockshut. Collins. 16s. 


ENGLISH POETRY 


The first part of this book consists of the Clark Lectures delivered at Cam- 
bridge by Mr. Graves last autumn, their subject being “ Professional Standards 
in English Poetry.”’ ‘To hear a poet discourse on the principles and technique 
of his craft must always be a thrilling experience, and added zest was lent to 
these lectures by their intensely personal character, setting forth the speaker’s 
preferences and prejudices. They certainly strike out sparks! The “ crowning 
privilege ” of the English poet, as contrasted with some others, is that his sole 
responsibility has always been to his Muse. Uncontrolled by any Guild, or 
official ruling, he has been bound only by loyalty to her; she demands a very high 
standard of integrity and sincerity. No patron, public or publisher must call the 
tune. The poet must also observe certain professional standards and proprieties 
—rhetoric, for instance, must be shunned, the theme should determine the 
metre, accent and rhyme must be studied. In a historical survey of poetry in 
England from the time of Chaucer, Mr. Graves suggests that there was a break 
with earlier tradition after the Restoration, when French influence began to 
prevail; he considers that ‘“ the whole period between, say, Manvell and Blake 
was poetically barren, except for a few resolute blades of green grass showing 
up here and there between the marble paving stones." He condemns the eight- 
eenth century as an Age of Obsequiousness (he excepts Swift), and our own as an 
Age of Acquiescence in that it has set up a group of contemporary idols, whom 
he names. He pillories them unmercifully, and, one thinks, except in a single 
case, unfairly. Indeed, one regrets the disparaging tone of too many of his 
judgements on other poets, Dryden and Pope, for instance (on the latter of whom 
he makes a savage attack), Wordsworth and Milton. Milton happily, is ‘“ too 
majestical ’’ to suffer injury at his hands. One lecture has the imaginative title, 
“ Harp, Anvil, Car,” and discusses various influences discernible in metre—the 
Nordic pull of the car, the freak dance round the altar, the smith forging his 
spells. Among the “ Various Essays” one may instance a delightful one on our 
nursery rhymes, showing how the apparent nonsense in them often derives from 
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now forgotten topical allusions; another on the discrepancies in the legend of 
King Arthur, who must be accepted as “‘ a national obsession and his paradoxes 
as peculiarly insular ’’; another giving an amazing account of a young Mexican 
poetess and nun, Juana de Hsbaje, (born 1651), some of whose poems, with 
translations by Mr. Graves, are appended. From the sixteen new poems of his 
own, one might perhaps choose for mention “‘ Spoils,” the epigrammatic “‘ To a 
Pebble in my Shoe,” and the Coronation Address: 
To cry “‘ God save the King ”’ is honourable, 
But to serve a Queen is lovely. 


EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 
The Crowning Privilege. By Robert Graves. Cassell. 15s. 


DICTIONARIES 


The inhabitants of the English-speaking world might be arranged in a 
pyramid in relation to their reaction to “ the dictionary.” At the base would be 
those who recognize the work as an awkwardly shaped book in red covers, 
printed rather badly on poor quality paper, in which one looks to find out how to 
spell difficult or doubtful words. Any such that are not discoverable in this 
volume whose absolute authority is assumed are condemned as “‘ new-fangled.”’ 
Frank Ver Beck expressed this attitude humorously in a private letter to Curtis 
Brown. He said: “ ... you are wrong about my ‘can’t spell.’ I looked some 
words up in the dictionary, such as Toungue, Dam, and Supercilyous and 
found the dic. full of misprints.” In the attenuated apex of the pyramid would 
reside the few who with burning eyes and pathological concentration sit day-long 
reading The Oxford English Dictionary volume by volume from the first letter 
of the Roman alphabet to Zymurgy, and do it for pleasure. In the middle are 
those who have nothing but contempt for the little red book, but who believe 
that the full title of the Oxford English Dictionary is The Concise Dictionary of 
Current English, and that it is merely a modern improvement on some others 
that are household words: that Dr. Johnson made the first dictionary, and all 
others are copies thereof. For this great body of not uneducated people Professor 
J. R. Hulbert’s book will be a revelation and a joy. He is a scholar who does no 
think he would be disgracing his cloth by writing a book that laymen can read. 
Here he has flung aside the concealing curtain and lexicography is exhibited as a 
painstaking science, a branch of literary art, the storehouse of the language and 
an item of big business. He traces the history from the interlinear glosses on 
Latin manuscripts to the latest edition of the Merriman-Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionary of the English Language with its permanent staff of depart- 
mental experts, its reading panels, its exquisite filing system. He enshrines 
Nathaniel Bailey, whose work was interleaved and used extensively by Dr. 
Johnson, but he does not dethrone the latter; on the contrary he emphasizes the 
worthy Doctor’s genius in supplying exemplary quotations. 

Dictionary making is no dry-as-dust occupation. It has its humours as well 
as its bitternesses: ‘‘ Perhaps if Webster had been less pugnacious in manner, 
his animadversions against Johnson might not have aroused the disfavour they 
did . . . many conservative people objected to his efforts to simplify spelling and 
to his stress on American usage.” Hence, in “ the war of the dictionaries ” 
Joseph Worcester, whose dictionary was “ hastily shovelled together,” received 
a great deal of support. To Dean Trench’s paper “‘ On some deficiencies in our 
English dictionaries ” read before the Philological Society in 1857, we owe the 
birth of the OED. It is to the ““ Merriman-Webster ” that we owe the perpetual 
keeping abreast with the times: the ability to quote who said “‘ atom bomb ”; 
who said “‘ atomic bomb ”’; who printed “‘atom-bomb ”’; and who, “atombomb”’; 
and, what is more, exactly when and where it was said or printed. 

JULIAN FRANKLYN. 
Dictionaries: British and American. By J. R. Hulbert. André Deutsch. 9s. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON 


A prelude for the reading of these 
three pages—where all is grist to the 
mill including that are 
swans, where it is easy to bite off more 
than one can chew and throw a 
spanner into the works, and hard to 
cut the coat according to the cloth and 
put everything in apple pie order—has 
been the study of A Book oF ENGLISH 
Ip1oms (Longmans. 10s. 6d.). ‘To cut 
the cackle and get down to brass tacks, 
V. H. Collins, still guarding English 
from mutilation, gives over a thousand 
examples that are today in frequent use. 
He is, to employ one of the few 
apparently excluded, a mine of in- 
formation, on history, etymology and 
classical allusion, with implicit warn- 
ings against overworking the idiom 
into cliché or slang, and occasional 
downright correction of misquotation, 
such as that ‘gilding’ instead of 
* painting ’ the lily which is our own 
pet aversion. We all have 
comicalities culled mostly from Euro- 
pean hotel notices (and an “ English- 
language Magazine’ in celebrating 
the birthday of Finland’s great com- 
poser has just described him playing a 
“few measures on the piano with Mrs. 
Sibelius assisting at the scene’’) 
but, while foreigners may be affection- 
ately laughed at and forgiven, a steady 
reading of Mr. Collins’ book would 
make it hard thereafter for a Briton 
however affectionately to forgive him- 
self. 


The British Council 


Many Britons most complacently 
forgive themselves for any curtailment 
of the cultural activities of their native 
land abroad. Spread over sixty-five 
countries: ‘‘ Our gross annual income,” 
says the Director-General of the 
British Council in its 21st Anniversary 
Report (London. 2s. 6d.), ‘including 
what we earn from teaching, sale of 
publications, etc., now stands at 
about £3,000,000.”’ Odious indeed 
are comparisons, as we contemplate 
what Britain spends on destructive 
But what may be attained 


some geese 


tavourite 


weapons. 
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THE TABLE 


on a meagre budget, given enough 
enthusiasm, initiative, farsightedness 
and the co-operation of Anglophil 
societies throughout the world, is 
admirably expounded by Harold 
Nicolson’s survey from 1934. Then, it 
should be noted by people who are 
vague about its work, ‘ The British 
Council for Relations with other 
Countries ’ was the title. Each of them 
from Argentina to Yugoslavia still 
presents different problems and op- 
portunities, which seized are likely 
to be no less valuable in the imponder- 
ables than in the concrete. Results in 
the second category are shown in 
graph, chart and list, and whether they 
deal with expenditure, visitors to the 
United Kingdom, student analysis, 
overseas representatives, lectures, wel- 
fare and education, they should help to 
convert the sceptics. Well might the 
Prime Minister’s Message wish the 
Council “ further success’; a future 
indictment of his Government will 
probably be that they did so little to 
ensure it. 


Let’s look them up 

The name of the President of the 
British Council is naturally to be 
found in THE INTERNATIONAL WHO's 
Wo, 1955 (Europa Publications. {5). 
This great nineteenth edition, so 
conducive to browsing, to random 
enquiry and to accidental confirmation, 
rarely nonplusses. In such a ramifying 
undertaking, as the Foreword states, 
‘* perfection is impossible . . . there are 
inevitably gaps in the ranks.” And 
this spurs us to look for them: while 
the editor of The Contemporary 
Review is very properly listed, the 
London and Chicago editors of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica are not— 
though its chairman is; expecting to 
see Miss Vivien Leigh’s name, we are 
dismayed not to find Dame Sybil 
Thorndike’s also; and if Henry Moore, 
why not Pietro Annigoni? But gener- 
ally speaking, from Aaltonen to 
Zymierski, it has already displayed 
worth and reliability and is now put 
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gratefully in an excavated niche on the 
reference shelf, to supply those some- 
times elusive particulars about far- 
flung writer, musician, statesman, 
scientist and royal family. 
Historical murder 

Royal mysteries embodied in ten 
violent deaths engage the keen analyti- 
cal powers of Sir Arthur S. MacNalty 
in THe Princes IN THE ‘TOWER 
(Christopher Johnson. 18s.). From his 
medical viewpoint he is able to clear 
the end of Henrietta Duchess of 
Orléans and of Caroline Matilda 
Queen of Denmark from suspicion of 
poisoning. Both of them, surrounded 
by intrigue and tragically unhappy, 
were in their twenties and both were 
little English princesses. Another 
twenty-two-year-old, neurotic Don 
Carlos died a captive and by poisoning 
at the instigation of Philip II of Spain; 
this “ royal criminal” also sponsored 
two of the other murders described 
here; on him Peter the Great of Russia 
seems to have modelled the treatment 
of his weakling son Alexis; the cir- 
cumstances of the death of the pitiful 
Dauphin, son of Louis XVI, are still 
hopelessly tangled; and the career of 
the Duke of Bourbon in the enlightened 
days of the nineteenth century will 
ever make an “improbable story.” 
With Sir Laurence Olivier’s stage 
Richard II] always vividly in mind and 
his film version so very recently in 
repelled-fascinated sight, the un- 
ravelling of the Princes in the Tower 
drama takes on an almost topical 
interest. Not unexpectedly Sir Arthur 
pins on the King the guilt for their 
smothering. 
Frustrated riches 

The life of the grand-daughter of 
Henri IV, the niece of Henrietta 
Maria of England and the King of 
France’s cousin, was almost as tem- 
pestuous as it hovered between heart- 
break and the comic. In La GRraNDE 
MADEMOISELLE (Hamish Hamilton 
21s.) Francis Steegmuller has kept 
pace with her memoirs begun when 
she was twenty-five. This richest 
princess in Europe was courted per- 
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functorily by Charles II of England; 
there were fruitless plans to marry her 
to Louis XIV or to his brother 
Philippe of Anjou, and at forty her love 
for Monsieur de Lauzun was sorely 
buffeted when her royal relatives 
became determined not to let her 
fortune pass out of the family. Once 
the engagement was broken, much of 
what followed is enigmatic, in spite of 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters and 
Anne-Marie-Louise d’Orléans’ own 
account. At this stage it is inevitable 
that Mr. Steegmuller’s last chapter 
should be called ‘‘ Mademoiselle or 
Madame?” for this is the way he 
writes. Obviously he has lived long 
with the rueful tale and, with his 
authority on French life and letters, 
has made it his for the telling. La 
grande maniére is the due of la grande 
mademoiselle even though her personal 
version is racy enough; the author adds 
archness, exclamation marks and 
asides, and one wishes he had been 
content to translate her manuscript 
as a whole illegible handwriting not- 
withstanding, to supply explanatory 
notes, and to leave the rest to the 
imagination of his readers, who will 
find his index and illustrations ample 
and beyond reproach. 


Fashion’s arbiter 

The preference for biography 
‘straight’ is rewarded by Willard 
Connoly in his life of Beau Nasu 
(Werner Laurie. 16s.). “‘ Monarch of 
Bath and Tunbridge Wells” is the 
subtitle, and those towns—so prone 
to draw the limelight—are here a back- 
ground against which the Carmarthen 
schoolboy, impetuous undergraduate, 
Guards ensign, cautious lecher, gambl- 
ing Templar nicknamed ‘ the Count,’ 
who became the Master of Ceremonies 
to the Corporation of Bath, is brightly 
and mercilessly picked out. Among 
““ new decrees and improvements ’”’ the 
bottling and shipping of the waters 
aroui d the country was conspicuous. 
To the sound of music in the Pump 
Room famous invalids sipped; at the 
Assembly Nash laid down rules for 
deportment at dances, and the coffee 
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houses, gaming rooms, breakfast 
parties and the very clothes of the 
smart set came under his autocratic eye. 
The procedure was begun all over 
again at Tunbridge Wells which, only 
thirty-six miles from London, he 
turned from rival into ally. The 
partial twilight of his death at the age 
of eighty-seven in 1761 culminated ina 
funeral procession “to the Abbey 
Church in all the pomp with which he 
had so often escorted Royalty into 
Bath.” Busy about the North and 
South Parades and on the Pantiles, 
this dignified rascal, this picturesque 
dandy haunts our memories of both 
spas and is brought to life in Mr. 
Connoly’s pages. 
The writer’s craft 

“To Bath and back by car,” so 
wrote another eighty-seven-year-old at 
Max Gate, five months before he died 
in 1927, in THomas Harpy’s NoTE- 
BOOKS, edited with notes by Evelyn 
Hardy (Hogarth Press. 0s. 6d.). 
The first entry dated sixty years before 
records the grandfather of the poet 
playing the ’cello sitting at the open 
grave of a singer. Here, in unrelated 
scraps, aphorisms and reportings, is 
the raw material of the novelist, “‘ dry, 
unpolished nuggets of thought” in 
Miss Hardy’s words, and tremendously 
suggestive of the craftsman’s work- 
shop. The veil of personal reserve is 
not dropped; in 1910 “*O.M. con- 
ferred in July by King George ”’ is the 
sole reference to that belated honour, 
and on the actual day he lost his first 
wife in 1g11, it is perhaps his com- 
memoration that he sent {20 to the 
pension fund of the Society of 
Authors, for nothing else is written. 
The letters now published from Julia 
Augusta Martin, “the lady of his 
earliest passion as a child,” gently 
underline the influence of his first 
teacher and friend on the man who hid 
them always among his private papers. 
Varying the metaphor, to ponder this 
delicately entrancing book is like 
gazing at a few tender green shoots 
while the inward eye wanders over the 
great blossoming, fruiting tree. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Aesthetics and ethics 
Not only did he appreciate the prin- 
ciple of beauty as manifested in the 
work of others, he added to theirs 
a manifestation of his own, 
is Lord David Cecil’s vindication of 
WALTER PATER THE SCHOLAR ARTIST 
in the Rede Lecture for 1955 (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. 6d.). “The 
decorous, low-spirited don, celibate 
and solitary,” parades his notions of 
maenad and monastery, “ ethereal 
Fra Angelico angels, powdered Rococo 
princelings and sumptuous sinful 
Borgias ’’ with Lord David as com- 
panion and guide to a critic fallen 
upon undeserved neglect. All who are 
shy of pamphlets are advised to spend 
half-a-crown and discover a treasure. 
Read Pater if we want to find Epi- 
cureanism at its best, ‘‘ charmingly and 
beautifully expressed,” is the advice of 
Georgia Harkness in THE SOURCES OF 
WESTERN CULTURE (Skeffington. 153.). 
She treats of morals in primitive 
society, of Egypt, the Mesopotamian 
Valley, Israel’s prophets and sages, the 
Greek ideal, and Christian ethics. 
From the early kinship group to the 
“neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor 
free”’ ideal of Paul the panorama 
stretches and Dr. Harkness traces 
patiently the slender lines of thought 
and stirringly recalls the “ basic, bold 
strokes that set the pattern.” 


Thickness in cardboard covers 
The tales of Greek, Roman and 
Norse gods and heroes man_ has 
invented by the way are set down by 
Edith Hamilton in MyYTHoLocy 
(Muller. 3s. 6d.). There is but little 
room tocommendand recommend other 
volumes in the series: HEREDITY, RACE 
AND Society by L. C. Dunn and 
Theodore Dobzhansky, and five selec- 
tions of NEw WorLD WRITING univers- 
al in author and range of interest 
indeed. Then, in Signet Key books, at 
the same price, there is the biography 
of GANDHI by Louis Fischer who 
knew him, and Stefan Lorant’s Lire oF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN which furthermore 
has dozens of pictures. 


GRACE BANYARD. 











| “WHOSOEVER will, let him 
take the WATER OF LIFE — 
freely.” fen. auth 83 Yes, of Course... 
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| Ww AT ER I know the Christian paper you 
THE SPIRIT | want, if you are a reader of The 


Contemporary Review—you want a 


NEW SACRAMENT { Christian weekly that regards you as 


an adult, responsible being, ready 


NEW DISPENSATION | and willing to go to the root of the 


latter without humbugging around 
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For Yes, I can recommend the one you 


HEALING and DELIVERANCE | want, the great old, reborn British 
in the Weekly. They'll send you specimen 


PRIBULATIONS a 
now in evidence preceding a 
THE COMING of THELORD | | | prrvisH WEEKLY 
THE PANACEA SOCIETY ah See Aa 
Bedford, England London, W.C.2. 
THERE IS NOTHING TO PAY 




















The Art of 
Primitive Peoples 


By J. T. Hooper anp C. A. BuRLAND. Based on an unknown 
collection of primitive art that is also one of the largest in private 
hands. African, Pacific, North and South American art is described 
and beautifully illustrated, and the whole gives a fresh insight into the 
minds of the primitive artist. 42/- (Post 1/-) 
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TYPEWRITERS 
ADDING MACHINES - CALCULATORS 
Bought Repaired Sold Hired 


TAYLORS ([SseCixusts (Dept. 12), 74, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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What are Historical Facts? 
CARL L. BECKER 


In Defense of Relativism 


Feurx E. OPPENHEIM 


Current Studies of the Decision Process: 
Automation versus Creativity 


HAROLD D. LASSWELI 


The Bases of Communist Strength in France 


CHARLES A. MICAUD 


The South of Italy and the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno 


JANE Perry CLARK CAREY AND ANDREW GALBRAITH CAREY 
Louis Brownlow and the Governmental Arts 


LAURIN L. HENRY 


and other feature articles offered bj 


THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


Approximately 900 Four dollars | 


5.00 abroad) 


wders to the Editor, Professor F. B. Schick 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, U.S.A 














TYPEWRITERS :: DUPLICATORS 
Typewriters: Standard Office Models. New, rebuilt, or reconditioned. Portables: Ex-factories. Easiest Terms 
Duplicators: Flatbed (f scap) Rotaries: Manual or ele Best M/cs; Lowest prices; Modest instalments 
WRITE CLAYTON FIRST. RIGHT! CLAYTON'S FIRST. In-tradings, Exchanges, Repairs. 
H. VERNEY CLAYTON, M.C., “Woodlands,” Kilnwell Road, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire 
(Briefly: HVC Market Rasen. Tel, 3387) 











